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Canco  Publishes  92-Page 

Canned  Food  Manual 

for  the  ARMY 


WITH  <:\nm:i)  i oods  to  play 

an «‘\ pari  in  tin*  feed¬ 
ing  of  our  arinrd  lorccs,  many  tliousands 
of  soldiers  nnramiliar  with  eanned  foods 
will  1(0  oallod  n|«(n  to  Iniv,  liandit;, 
store,  and  eook  these  prodnets. 

r<(  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duties,  Ameriean  (^an  (ann- 
pan\,  with  the  eo-operation  of  the 
f,)nartermaster  Ccirjis,  has  eonipletefi 
a  l  arefullv  prepared,  e<(in|irehensivc 
"Canned  Food  Manual”. 


It's  a  \irtiial  eneyelopedia  of  helpful 
information  about  eanned  foods.  It  tells 
how  thev’re  prepared  and  eamie<l,  i£i\ cs 
their  imtritivi;  \  allies  and  eommon  uses, 
deserihes  tin*  host  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  1 1  also  eontaiiis  tiine- 
sa  V  in;;  eharts  to  determine  a\  era;;e  serv- 
in;;s  and  cost  per  servin;;  of  all  eaimeil 
fo((ds  appearing  on  the  Army  Snh- 
sisteiu’C  list. 

A  trihute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
stieh  a  hook  was  deinonstrati’d  hy  u 
recjuest  from  the  (,)uarterinaster  (^orps 
that  enough  eopies  he  printed  to  |)ro- 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  (^unmissary 
OfTicer  and  student  at  selusds  for  hakers 
and  eooks,  with  a  eopy. 

American  (]an  (^om[)any  is  partieu- 
larlv  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  Ion;'  list  of  hooklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  N  E  V/  YORK,  N.  Y. 


USE  THIS  CONVENIENT  COUPON! 


A  Modern  Army  "Marches  on  its  Stomach' 

. . .  CANNED  FOODS  are  Vital  to  Victory 


During  the  final  year  of  America's  participation  in  the  first  World 
War,  it  was  estimated  that  Half  a  Billion  cans  of  food  were 
produced  by  American  canners  for  our  army  in  war  service. 

With  the  tremendous  advances  made  in  canning  processes  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  20  years — American  canners  are  now  capable  of 
far  greater  production.  Also  the  trend  of  "bringing  the  cannery 
to  the  farm"  assures  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  canned-fresh 
foods  to  help  win  the  victory. 


F  M  C  DOUBLE  HUSKER 

Completely  eliminates  bruising  and 
breaking  of  corn,  due  to  entirely  new 
husking  principle.  Long-wearing,  semi- 
hard  rubber  rolls.  Also  offers  still 
greater  capacity  and  lower  upkeep 
cost.  Motor  drive  optional  and  does 
not  add  to  space  required  per  husker. 


MODEL  8  CORN  SILKER 
WITH  DOUBLE  COB  REEL 

The  two  reels  are  driven  separately,  so 
one  may  be  stopped  for  cleaning  and 
all  com  diverted  through  the  other. 
Reduces  shutdowns.  Also  assures  better 
distribution  of  corn. 


Cans  go  through  this  filler  at  3  to  5  a 
second  without  spilling  or  slopping.  Fills 
practically  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
product  into  any  shape  or  size  can,  jar 
or  carton.  Has  No-Can-No-Fill  device. 
Various  sizes,  in  capacities  from  100  to 
300  cans  per  minute. 


No.2  UNIVERSAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Increases  yield,  improves  quality.  Adap¬ 
table;  will  single-cut  whole  grain  corn; 
double-cut  kernel  corn  or  cut  and  scrape 
for  cream  style.  Has  built-in,  automatic 
lubrication. 


(PEERLESS 
CORN  WASHER 

Gently  rubs  and  scrubs  the  ears  against 
each  other;  loosens  dirt  and  flushes  it 
out  with  powerful  water  sprays.  Also 
acts  as  rehusker  and  silker.  All  metal; 
completely  sanitary. 


LEWIS  WHIRLPOOL  WASHER  FOR  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN 

>s  most  effective  separation  of  good  devices  to  damage  corn.  A  high  speed 
corn  from  "trash".  Cleaning  is  by  washer. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III.  A-t^u-T 


Full  Details  Re _ _ 

□  Your  General  Catalog 


(Sprogue- Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Attention  ot: 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor;  Arthur  J. 
Judge,  Advertising  Manager;  Edward  E.  Judge,  Circulation  Manager.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A. — $3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign — $5.00.  Advertising 
rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday;  cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close.  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter 


When  a  man  "sinks  his  teeth"  into  an  idea — it  becomes  a  fixa¬ 
tion.  That's  why  most  successful  companies  develop  sound 
"policies"under  which  they  successfully  operate  their  business. 

We  have  met  many  sincere  executives  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry.  They  listened  to  our  story  about  CERELOSE  (pure 
Dextrose  sugar)  —  and  heard  us  claim  that  CERELOSE  would 
protect  the  flavor  and  texture  of  their  canned  foods.  Some 
we  couldn't  convince  . . . 

UNTIL... 

they  gave  us  permission  to  prove  to  them  that  CERELOSE  is  a 
mighty  fine  sugar  that  helps  make  good  products  better. 

Then  they  LET  GO  —  and  today  they  are  glad  they  did. 

Cerelose  Dextrose 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  Ail  Principal  Cities 


Who  said  a 
Bulldog 
lets  go? 
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The  drop  of  oil  that  closed  a  million  cans 

ON  your  fingers,  o  drop  of  oil  is  just  a  slip¬ 
pery  smear.  Ifs  a  grease  spot  on  your 
clothes. 

But  put  that  oil  in  a  vital  bearing  and,  with 
other  drops  of  oil,  it  makes  a  film  that  protects 
costly  canning  equipment  .  .  .  keeps  closing 
machines  humming  .  .  .  helps  to  close  millions 
of  cans. 

A  drop  of  oil  by  itself  may  be  worth  little  or 
nothing.  Your  use  of  it  makes  it  liquid  treasure. 

Just  as  the  proper  use  of  Continental  equip¬ 
ment  can  pay  you  dividends. 

Your  efficient,  high-speed  Continental  closing 
machines  are  smooth -operating,  precision - 
made  pieces  of  machinery.  Their  non-corrosive 
parts  resist  wear  and  tear.  Give  them  every 
opportunity  to  live  up  to  their  reputation.  Regu¬ 
lar  periods  of  lubrication  and  servicing  will 
assure  you  efficient  production.  And  efficiency 
is  important  to  all  of  us,  especially  today  when 
National  Defense  requires  so  much  of  the 
country’s  resources. 


HOW  TO  GET  BETTER  AND  LONGER  SERVICE 
FROM  YOUR  MACHINERY 


2.  Use  a  high- 
grade  lubricantfor 
grease-gun  appli¬ 
cation.  (Or  a  free- 
flowing  oil  in 
ordinary  oil  can.) 


I.  Oil  high-speed 
bearingsor  moving 
parts  more  often 
than  ordinary 
parts. 


3.  Wash  and 
steam  the  machine 
after  the  packing 
season.  Spray  with 
fine  oil  by  steam 
hose.  The  steam 
evaporates — the 
oil  remains. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN  COMPANY 


OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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EDITORIALS 


yOUR  EMBLEM — Walt  Disney  has  designed  a 
very  attractive  emblem  to  be  used  on  all  U.  S. 
food  products,  as  you  will  note  under  “In  Wash¬ 
ington,”  on  another  page.  You  are  urged  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  it  in  your  labels,  and  the  suggestion  seems  to  be  a 
good  one.  It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  see  the 
effect  of  that  statement,  that  the  foods  were  produced 
in  the  United  States,  on  all  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
for  the  world  now  regards  us  as  the  bread-basket  of 
the  world.  Somewhat  akin  to  the  old  usage  of  foreign 
products:  French  champagne;  Portuguese  Port  wine; 
Swiss  cheese;  Norwegian  sardines;  Spanish  olive  oil 
and  so  on,  and  you  remember  how  that  statement  of 
the  origin  of  the  product  influenced  you,  generally  to 
the  detriment  of  the  same  products  produced  in  your 
own  country,  even  when  such  products  were  actually 
superior  in  quality.  The  “imported”  got  you ;  and  now 
the  imported  from  the  breadbasket  of  the  world  will 
attract  them,  and  ours.  Just  another  case  of  using  the 
best  advertising  billboard  in  the  world,  your  label,  and 
without  any  additional  cost  to  you.  Digest  that  state¬ 
ment,  for  a  moment,  and  come  to  realize  what  you  are 
“giving”  the  jobber  when  you  permit  him  to  put  his 
label  on  your  billboard, — and  then  pay  him  a  price  per 
thousand  for  those  labels.  Wow!! 

CONVENTION  MATTERS— Having  been  one  of 
the  great  many  at  the  annual  convention,  you  of 
course  saw  all,  heard  all,  understood  all — or  did  you? 
There  were  too  many  rings  in  that  circus,  operating  all 
at  the  same  time,  for  anyone  to  see  it  all,  much  less  to 
understand  it  all.  But  it  was  a  grand  show,  and  every¬ 
body  seemed  to  be  there. 

Again,  under  “In  Washington”  you  will  find  that  our 
“servants”  down  there  worked  hard  and  long  to  get 
out,  in  time  for  this  Convention,  the  answers  upper¬ 
most  in  your  mind,  as  affecting  the  operations  of  1942. 
We  definitely  give  you  a  summary  of  the  sugar  situa¬ 
tion  ;  the  minimum  fair  prices  to  be  paid  for  pea  and 
tomato  crops,  and  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  each 
pack  which  the  Government  will  require,  for  both 
fruits  and  vegetables.  This  latter,  of  course,  is  as  it 
looks  today,  but  don’t  be  surprised  if  before  a  1943 
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canning  season  can  roll  around  those  percentages  may 
be  upped  very  considerably.  “In  times  of  war  all  signs 
fail.”  You  will  read  these  with  interest,  and  preserve 
them,  and  can  do  your  own  thinking,  without  any  sug¬ 
gestions  from  us.  But  you  should  know  that  under  the 
new  dispensation  you  or  your  representatives  had  a 
full  voice  in  the  settlement  of  these  important  ques¬ 
tions.  That  was  not  always  so.  When  Dr.  Wiley  drove 
through  the  first  Pure  Food  law  he  did  not  go  out  to 
ask  the  food  or  drug  men  what  they  would  like,  nor  did 
he  consult  the  dear  public;  he  did  have  a  battle  with 
Congress,  but  he  knew  what  he  wanted,  what  should 
be  done,  and  he  saw  it  through,  and  all  now  approve 
it.  That  was  in  the  time  of  “Teddy”  Roosevelt,  who 
believed  that  he  had  been  made  President  with  a  job 
to  do,  and  he  did  it. 

There  remain  other  questions  of  importance,  and 
which  are  on  the  fire,  and  the  answers  to  which  we  may 
have  for  this  issue.  If  they  are  obtainable,  that  is  if 
the  answers  have  been  reached,  we  will  give  them,  even 
if  we  have  to  hold  up  the  issue.  Among  these  are,  the 
reputed,  limitation  of  canning.  The  air  is  filled  with 
rumors  about  this,  but  we  regard  them  as  just  that: 
rumors.  If  you  are  so  situated  that  you  cannot  use 
your  plant  to  produce  canned  tomatoes  or  canned  peas 
— it  would  be  better  to  say  that  these  crops  cannot  be 
produced  in  your  locality — but  you  do  produce  a  fine 
food  product  of  general  use  and  acceptance,  we  very 
seriously  doubt  that  you  will  be  prevented  from  can¬ 
ning.  Another  question,  the  limitation  of  can  sizes,  is 
of  much  greater  importance,  and  undoubtedly  will  be 
enacted,  and  in  time  for  everyone’s  use.  Still  another 
question  is  the  matter  of  sufficient  machinery,  repairs, 
etc.  Again,  they  are  handling  things  so  sanely  and 
sensibly  down  at  Washington,  that  we  cannot  picture 
them  asking  for  increased  packs  and  then,  in  the  same 
breath,  saying  you  cannot  have  the  equipment.  The 
hitch  here  is  in  the  ability  of  the  machinery  and  supply 
producers  to  make  the  stuff  in  time,  even  if  the  mate¬ 
rials  can  be  found,  and  there  again  is  a  large  question. 
It  is  easy  to  kick,  but  kicking  will  not  produce  scarce 
products,  given  the  best  of  intentions.  When  we  come 
to  realize  that  we  are  at  war  we  will  come  to  realize, 
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too,  that  things  are  not  normal  and  that  we  must  learn 
to  do  without  a  lot  of  things,  but  to  keep  doing.  You 
might  recall  that  there  were  more  canneries  in  the 
days  before  there  was  any  machinery  at  all  than  there 
are  today.  True  they  did  not  produce  the  volume  now 
needed  but  they  did  produce,  and  it  took  more  inge¬ 
nuity  to  do  it  than  you  have  ever  been  called  upon  to 
display.  Have  they  got  you  down?  We  know  well 
they  have  not,  and  that  you  will  come  through,  even  if 
you  have  not  a  can-unloading  device  and  you  have  to 
move  the  cans  from  the  car  by  hand !  They  are  calling 
on  you  for  the  best  in  you.  The  American  has  always 
been  able  to  respond. 

You  will  note  in  that  column,  also,  that  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  camps  all  over  the  country  to  supply  workers 
for  the  fields  and  for  the  canneries ;  but  don’t  wait  for 
them  to  help  you.  Get  up  and  get  busy  arranging  for 
a  force  of  local  ladies,  young  men  and  women,  fired 
with  a  zeal  to  help  win  this  war,  and  to  that  end  to 
help  produce  the  food  that  must  be  produced  to  win, 
and  to  help  can  it  to  save  it.  That  was  the  woman’s 
job  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  take  pride  in  it, 
and  even  those  who  have  never  done  a  stitch  of  work 
will  respond.  They  have  done  that  in  our  canning  field 
long,  long  ago,  and  they  will  do  it  now  if  you  put  the 
matter  up  to  them  rightly,  and  patriotically. 

Years  ago  a  central  western  corn  canner,  short  of 
help,  impressed  his  oldest  daughter  to  “man”  a  Corn 
Gun — a  long  tube  equipped  with  a  screw  conveyor, 
where  the  cut  corn  was  both  mixed  and  heated  before 
it  went  to  the  filler — and  there  was  only  one  way  to 
keep  that  flow  steady  and  even,  and  that  was  to  use  the 
hand  to  push  it  along.  She  was  proud  to  help  Dad  and 
to  have  a  hand  in  this  corn  canning  (no  pun  intended) . 
But  in  her  enthusiasm  she  forgot  to  remove  a  hand¬ 
some  diamond  engagement  ring,  and  did  not  notice 
until  the  day’s  work  was  done  that  the  ring  had  slipped 
off  her  finger  and  was  undoubtedly  carefully  embedded 
in  some  can  of  corn.  But  which  one  ?  She  never  found 
out,  though  some  lucky  purchaser  must  have  thought 
the  canner  was  running  some  kind  of  a  prize  contest, 
and  felt  herself  lucky. 

“The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves.”  You 
can  do  it,  and  you  will  do  it,  if  you  do  not  wait  too 
long;  if  you  are  not  guilty  of  that  “too  little  and  too 
late.” 


THE  NEW  N.C.A.  OFFICERS— President,  Carroll 
E.  Lindsey,  Lakeland  Highlands  Canning  Co.,  Highland 
City,  Fla. ;  First  Vice-President,  G.  Sherwin  Haxton, 
Haxton  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Alfred  W.  Fames,  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration,  San  Francisco;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Frank 
E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Director  for  one  year:  Rodney  S.  Bell,  Kuner-Emp- 
son  Co.,  Brighton,  Colo. 

Directors  for  three  years :  Henry  A.  White,  Hawaii¬ 
an  Pineapple  Co.,  San  Francisco;  G.  A.  Filice,  Filice 
&  Perrelli  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Cal. ;  A.  T. 
Williams,  French  Sardine  Co.,  Terminal  Island,  Cal. ; 
A.  C.  Ketzler,  Bordo  Products  Co.,  Winter  Haven, 


Fla.;  C.  H.  Chitham,  Milford  Canning  Co.,  Milford, 
Ill.;  H.  K.  Funderburg,  Keene-Belvidere  Canning  Co., 
Belvidere,  Ill. ;  L.  E.  Shannon,  Otoe  Food  Products  Co., 
Nebraska  City,  Neb. ;  E.  R.  Elwell,  Burnham  &  Morrill 
Co.,  Portland,  Me. ;  Fred  C.  Pratt,  J.  W.  Pratt  Co., 
Farmington,  Me.;  C.  B.  Torsch,  Torsch  Canning  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md.;  H.  C.  Whiteford,  Whiteford  Packing 
Co.,  Whiteford,  Md. ;  M.  H.  Mann,  Red  Lodge  Canning 
Co.,  Red  Lodge,  Mont. ;  D.  D.  Conway,  Minot  Food 
Packers,  Inc.,  Hammonton,  N.  J.;  F.  L.  Shannon,  W. 
N.  Clark  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Walter  W.  Maule, 
Mushroom  Co-operative  Canning  Co.,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.;  A.  T.  Leatherbury,  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co., 
Machipongo,  Va. ;  Roy  E.  Ingalls,  Washington  Packers, 
Inc.,  Sumner,  Wash. ;  William  Opitz,  Elkhorn  Canning 
Co.,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

CONVENTION  ISSUE — No  use  picking  out  all  the 
plums  from  the  report  of  the  big  Convention.  Our 
reporters  are  busy  taking  it  all,  and  in  our  issue  of 
February  23rd  you  will  be  given  the  full  story,  in 
chronological  order,  and  covering  all  meetings  which 
we  were  allowed  to  record — and  a  full  digest  of  those 
as  well.  It  ought  to  make  an  interesting  volume,  and 
it  will  be.  That  is  just  three  issues  away,  and  it  takes 
time  to  get  into  type  this  great  mass,  and  to  get  the 
printing  and  binding  done.  It  will  be  in  your  hands 
before  you  realize  it,  so  do  not  be  impatient. 

And  since  we  will  be  fully  occupied  during  these 
days,  it  will  be  appreciated  if  the  advertisers  (and  who 
is  there  who  would  not  wish  to  be  represented  in  this 
issue  which  will  be  the  first  record  of  the  big  meeting, 
and  used  and  consulted  by  canners,  brokers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  chains  and  what  not?)  will  get  their  copy  in 
quickly.  This  may  be  a  war  issue  of  historical  value. 


Calendar  Of  Events 


FEBRUARY  2-13,  1942 — Twenty-first  Annual,  Canners  and 
Frozen  Food  Packers  School,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

FEBRUARY  9-10,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  Tennessee-Kentucky 
Canners  Association,  Hotel  Noel,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  11-12,  1942 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canners 
Association,  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1942 — Thirty-fifth  Annual  Convention, 
Ozark  Canners  Association,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield, 
Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  17-19,  1942 — Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

FEBRUARY  24-25,  1942 — Short  Course  for  Iowa  Canners,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

FEBRUARY  27-28,  1942 — 32nd  Annual,  Utah  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

MARCH  5-7,  1942 — Canners  League  of  California,  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  Del  Monte.  California. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meeting,  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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WASHINGTON 

U.  S.  FOOD  WILL  HAVE  OWN 
SPECIAL  EMBLEM 

Production  requirements — Sugar  restrictions — 
Labor  assistance — Pack  reservations  — 
Preliminary  Can  Order 


The  American  Eagle  poised  on  guard 
above  a  cargo  ship  is  the  design  of  a 
special  emblem  by  Walt  Disney  which 
will  be  available  to  identify  United 
States  food  products  wherever  they  are 
sent  throughout  the  world,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  announced  today. 

The  emblem  was  presented  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Claude  R.  Wickard  by  the  designer 
in  recognition  of  the  vital  part  United 
States  food  is  playing  on  both  the  home 
and  foreign  war  fronts  of  the  world.  The 
new  emblem,  which  will  be  available  for 
voluntary  use  by  packers,  is  expected  to 
become  a  familiar  part  of  the  labels  for 
food  containers. 

“Farmers  and  all  of  us  are  proud  of 
the  contribution  United  States  food  is 
making,  and  will  make  increasingly,  to 
the  job  of  building  and  maintaining  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  United  Nations,” 
said  Secretary  Wickard.  “The  new  emb¬ 
lem  is  a  symbol.  It  visualizes  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  see  that  American  food  is 
used  as  a  powerful  weapon  in  winning 
the  war — and  in  building  the  right  kind 
of  world  when  peace  comes.” 

Copies  of  the  design  are  being  mailed 
today  to  several  thousand  food  proces¬ 
sors  who  are  contracting  with  the  De- 
pai'tment  to  furnish  food  supplies  needed 
for  Lend-Lease  and  territorial  program 
shipment,  for  school  lunch  and  domestic 
distribution  to  low-income  families,  and 
to  meet  the  other  supply  needs  of  the 
Food-for-Freedom'  program.  The  emblem 
will  be  available  to  all  processors  for  use 
in  connection  with  new  printings  of  food 
labels,  or  as  a  stamp  for  crates  and  other 
containers. 

While  the  emblem  will  probably  be 
used  first  for  food  which  is  packaged  for 
Government  purchases,  officials  believe 
that  its  use  will  spread  to  containers  for 
regular  commercial  distribution. 

The  detail  of  the  emblem,  which  can 
be  reproduced  in  black  and  white  or  in 
three  colors — blue,  red,  and  black  on 
white — shows  an  American  Eagle  poised 
protectively  over  a  cargo  boat,  fending 
off  a  bombing  plane.  Stars  representing 
the  four  freedoms  are  above  the  eagle, 
just  below  the  block  letters  “USA.”  The 
four  freedoms  pledged  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  later  by  the  United  Nations 


are  freedom  of  speech  and  expression; 
freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God 
in  his  own  way;  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear. 

War  Production  Board 

The  Fruit,  Fish  and  Vegetable  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  Advisory  Committee  closed 
a  three-day  meeting  in  Washington, 
January  22,  with  the  assurance  of  John 
L.  Baxter,  head  of  the  Canned  Foods 
Section  of  the  Food  Supply  Branch  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  do  everything  possible  to  help 
the  industry  not  only  maintain  but  even 
increase  its  production. 

“Although  you  have  run  into  some  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  will  run  into  more,  you  are 
mere  fortunate  than  some  industries  be¬ 
cause  your  product  is  needed  for  the  life 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  people 
back  home,”  Mr.  Baxter  said. 

Joseph  R.  Taylor,  of  the  Containers 
Branch,  said  the  canning  industry  would 
have  to  get  along  with  less  tin  plate. 
He  said  there  would  be  an  unrestricted 
supply  of  cans  for  vegetables  for  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  set 
goals;  that  other  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  would  be  provided  for  on  a 
restricted  basis ;  and  some  other  com¬ 
modities  would  have  to  go  without  cans. 

A.  E.  Bowman,  in  charge  of  the  Sugar 
Section  of  the  Food  Supply  Branch,  said 
that  the  canning  industry  would  have  to 
get  along  with  less  sugar  than  in  the 
past.  How  much  less,  Mr.  Bowman  said, 
he  did  not  know. 

E.  A.  Meyer,  consultant  on  canned 
foods,  said  efforts  are  being  made  to  as¬ 
sure  the  canning  industry  of  materials 
needed  for  emergency  repairs,  necessary 
replacements,  and  new  machinery  when 
increased  production  is  necessary. 


F.  W.  Hunter,  Chief  of  the  Farm 
Placement  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  told  of  plans  being  made  to 
supply  canners  and  growers  with  neces¬ 
sary  labor. 

And  here  is  how: 

FSA  To  Provide  Transient  Accommodations 
In  Three  Movable  Units 

Three  camps  for  transient  farm  and 
fruit  workers  will  be  established  in 
Maryland  during  the  coming  spring  and 
summer  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  first  will  be  opened  in 
Southern  Maryland  in  April.  Each  camp 
will  house  600  and  they  will  be  moved 
from  place  to  place  as  the  various  crops 
mature,  and  the  demand  for  seasonal 
workers  changes. 

Altogether  some  eighteen  camps  will 
be  operated  in  the  seven  Atlantic  Coast 
States.  Some  forty  camp  sites  in  the 
various  States  have  been  selected. 

The  FSA  will,  at  each  camp,  build 
floors  and  low  side  walls,  over  which  com¬ 
fortable  tents  will  be  erected.  Some  of 
the  tents  will  be  for  occupancy  by  whole 
families,  but  most  will  provide  for  single 
men. 

There  will  be  no  direct  charge  for  use 
of  the  accommodations  furnished,  but 
there  will  be  a  weekly  charge,  running 
from  25  cents  to  $1  a  week,  to  pay  for 
various  recreational  and  other  community 
facilities.  Each  occupant,  whether  a 
single  man  or  family,  must  provide  his 
own  bed  clothing,  food,  etc. 

The  FSA,  in  addition  to  the  tents,  will 
also  provide  sanitary  accommodations 
similar  to  those  in  camps  of  this  kind 
on  the  Pacifle  Coast. 
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TENTATIVE  GENERAL  PREFERENCE 
ORDERS 

In  explaining  the  following  tentative 
figures  of  the  amount  of  goods  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  expects  you  to  put  aside  for  its 
needs,  Mr.  John  L.  Baxter,  Chief,  Canned 
Foods  Section,  Food  Supply  Branch,  War 
Production  Board,  said  in  his  talk  at  the 
Convention : 

“The  primary  purpose  of  this  General 
Preference  Order  is  to  promote  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  by  assuring 
that  sufficient  supplies  of  certain  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  needs  of  the 
various  Government  agencies  are  set 
aside  by  the  producers  of  those  articles. 
The  order  directs  producers  to  withhold 
from  sale  a  stated  percentage  of  each 
listed  product  which  they  expect  to  pack 
in  1942.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the 
completion  of  his  pack  the  canner  is  re¬ 
quired  to  report  his  production  on  forms 
which  will  be  furnished. 

During  the  canning  season  and  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  the  goods  so  reserved 
for  Government  use  will  be  inventoried 
and  inspected.  As  soon  as  possible  those 
not  suitable  for  such  use  will  be  released 
to  the  producer,  as  well  as  any  quantity 
in  excess  of  needs.  It  is  not  expected, 
however,  that  any  substantial  amounts 
would  be  released  because  of  excess  sup¬ 
ply.  Canners  would  be  free  to  sell  re¬ 
leased  goods  through  normal  channels; 
or,  so  far  as  canned  peas  or  canned  toma¬ 
toes  are  concerned,  to  the  Surplus  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration  which  has  agreed 
to  sustain  the  market  on  those  two  prod¬ 
ucts,  where  increased  production  was 
stimulated,  by  purchasing  all  offerings 
at  prices  which  they  have  already 
announced. 

Most  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
packed  in  three  grades;  the  proportion 
of  a  canner’s  pack  falling  in  each  grade 
varies  from  year  to  year;  the  primary 
requirements  of  Army  and  Navy  are  in 
the  middle  grade;  those  of  Lend-Lease 
are  in  the  third  grade.  In  consequence 
it  is  necessary  to  direct  the  canner  as  to 
what  particular  part  of  his  pack  he  shall 
reserve.  This  is  accomplished  in  the 
order  by  the  use  of  three  columns  which 
show  in  order  of  precedence  the  grades 
to  be  set  aside.  The  canners  reservation 
shall  consist  of  the  grade  specified  in  the 
first  column  to  the  extent  that  his  total 
production  of  that  grade  is  sufficient. 
Any  deficiency  of  production  of  the  first 
preferred  grade  shall  be  made  up  by  the 
second  preference.  Should  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  those  two  grades  be  insufficient 
the  final  balance  of  the  reservation  shall 
be  put  aside  from  the  third  preference. 

No  procedure  for  actual  purchase  and 
distribution  is  provided  in  the  order.  It 
affects  goods  which  in  the  main  will  not 
be  produced  for  several  months.  Mean¬ 
while  subsequent  procedure  will  be  de¬ 
termined  upon. 

The  secondary  purpose  of  this  order 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  promul¬ 
gation  well  in  advance  of  the  packing 


season  is  to  assist  the  canners  in  making 
their  production  plans  which  in  many 
cases  necessarily  begin  long  before  the 
seed  which  produces  the  raw  product  is 
even  planted.  It  also  has  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  canner  in  planning  his 
sales.  The  sale  of  canned  foods  on  future 
contracts,  contracts  entered  into  some¬ 
times  far  in  advance  of  the  production  of 
the  goods,  is  widespread  in  the  industry. 
Without  knowledge  of  the  Government’s 
requirements  a  canner  is  unable  intelli¬ 
gently  to  make  such  sales.” 

PRELIMINARY  ORDER  ON  CANS 

The  National  Canners  Association  ad¬ 
vises  that  the  following  telegram  has 
been  sent  to  all  can  manufacturers. 

“Until  further  notice  you  are  hereby 
ordered  not  to  manufacture,  sell  or  de¬ 


liver  during  February,  1942,  for  the 
packing  of  the  following  products  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
of  tinplate  cans  and  terneplate  cans  by 
size,  type,  and  contents  which  you  manu¬ 
factured,  sold,  or  delivered  for  packing 
such  products  during  February,  1940 : 
baking  powder,  beer,  biscuits,  candy  and 
confectionery,  cereals  and  flour,  choco¬ 
late  and  cocoa,  coffee,  dog  food,  petro¬ 
leum  products,  spices  and  condiments, 
and  tobacco.  You  are  further  ordered 
not  to  manufacture,  seU,  or  deliver  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  January,  1942,  more  than 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  such  tinplate  and  terneplate 
cans  for  the  foregoing  products  which 
you  are  permitted  by  this  telegraphic 
order  to  manufacture,  sell,  or  deliver 
during  February,  1942.” 


TENTATIVE  TABLE  OF  PERCENTAGE  RESERVATIONS — CANNED  FRUITS 


Canned  Fruits 

Percentage  of 
1942  Pack 

Description 

Can  Sizes 
Preferred 
in  Order 

Listed 

First 

Preference 

O 

Second  ^ 

Preference  53 

Third 

Preference 

Apples  . 

.  32 

Heavy  Pack 

10 

Standard 

Cherries,  R.S.P.. 

.  27 

Red  Pitted 

(Water) 

10-2 

Standard 

Fancy 

Cherries,  Sweet. 

.  25 

Light,  dark. 

unpitted 

10-2% -2 

Choice 

♦Top  Std. 

Fancy 

Peaches  . 

.  23 

Clings,  Free- 

Standard 

stone  Halves 

(Clings 

Fancy 

&  Sliced 

10-2% 

Choice 

only) 

Pears  . 

.  26 

Bartlett- 

Halves 

10-2% -2 

Choice 

♦Top  Std. 

Standard 

Pineapple  . 

.  25 

Sliced- 

Crushed 

10-2% -2 

Fancy 

Fruit  Cocktail.. 

.  16 

10-2% 

Choice 

Fancy 

*  Top  standard  means  70-74 

inclusive  as  defined  in 

terms  of  U. 

S.  Grades. 

The  percentages 

re<iuired 

on  applesauce,  apricots,  gi-apefruit 

;  and  fresh 

I)runes  have 

not  yet  been 

determined. 


TENTATIVE  TABLE  OF  PERCENTAGE  RESERVATIONS — CANNED  VEGETABLES 


Canned  Vegetables 

0 

« 

CJ<M 

U 

alS 

Description 

Can  Sizes 
Preferred 
in  Order 

Listed 

First 

Preference 

O 

w 

Second  g 

Preference  g 

Third 

Preference 

Asparagus  . 

..  44 

All  Green — 
Culturally 
Bleached 

2  Fey.  Cut 

Fey.  Spears 

Beans,  Lima . 

..  22 

Fresh 

10-2  Ext.  Std. 

Fey.  Green 

Std. 

Beans,  Stringless... 

..  21 

Cut  (Green  or 
Wax,  Round  or 
Flat) 

10-2  Ext.  Std. 

tTop  Std. 

Fey. 

Peas  . 

..  38 

Alaskas,  3, 4  10-2  Ext.  Std. 

Sieve  Sweets,  3  & 

Larger  or  Un¬ 
graded 

Std. 

Fey. 

Corn  . 

..  18 

Cream  Style, 
Whole  Kernel ; 
Yellow  or 
White 

2-Cream  Ext.  Std. 
Style 

Whole  Kernel 
10-W.K.  only 

Fey. 

Std. 

Tomatoes  . . 

Tomato  Juice . . 

...  30 
...  14 

10-2% -2  Ext.  Std. 

10-#3-Cyl.  Fey. 
(404x700) 

Std. 

Fey. 

t  Top  Standard  means 

70-74 

inclusive  as  defined  in 

terms  of  U.  S.  Grades. 

The  percentages  required  on  beet.s.  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  sauer!  raut,  have  not  yet  been 
determined. 
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USE  ONLY  BLACK  INK  ON  FSCC  LABELS 

Tri-State  Packers  Ass’n.,  says: 

We  have  just  received  a  telegram  re¬ 
questing  that  all  labels  for  canned  foods 
which  are  purchased  by  the  Lend-Lease 
be  printed  in  black  color  only.  This  re¬ 
quest  is  made  in  order  to  conserve  all 
other  colors  of  ink  for  more  urgent 
needs. 

We  urge  all  canners  to  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  this  request  and  comply  with 
it  100  per  cent. 

The  Priorities  Division  feels  and  we 
feel  that  we  can  count  on  your  coopera¬ 
tion  in  this  respect. 

MINIMUM  FAIR  PRICES  FOR  CANNING 
TOMATOES  AND  PEAS  CROPS 

Minimum  fair  prices  for  tomatoes  for 
canning  and  minimum  fair  price  in¬ 
creases  over  1940  for  peas  for  canning 
this  year  were  announced  January  24, 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Claude  R. 
Wickard,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  plans 
for  the  production  of  the  largest  pack  of 
these  two  vegetables  in  the  history  of 
the  nation. 

Both  vegetables  are  among  the  most 
vital  products  sought  in  the  Food  for 
Freedom  campaign  to  meet  the  war  needs 
of  this  country  and  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Department  is  ask¬ 
ing  for  40  million  cases  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  and  38  million  cases  of  canned  peas 
this  year  for  use  in  meeting  increased 
civilian  and  military  needs  and  Lend- 
Lease  requirements. 

The  minimum  prices  which  have  been 
set  by  the  Department  for  the  33  com¬ 
mercial  tomato  and  24  pea  states  are 
those  which  canners  are  expected  to  pay 
growers  this  year  before  becoming  eli¬ 
gible  to  sell  these  two  products  to  the 
Government  under  its  war-time  purchase 
program. 

Department  officials  emphasized  that 
these  are  minimum  prices  and  that  they 
do  not  constitute  ceilings.  Any  increase 
over  these  prices  is  a  matter  for  negoti¬ 
ation  between  canners  and  growers. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  will  purchase  all  quantities 
of  1942  canned  tomatoes  and  canned 
peas  offered  to  it  by  canners  who  have 
been  certified  by  the  USD  A  State  War 
Boards  as  having  agreed  by  contract 
with  growers  to  pay  growers  at  least  the 
minimum  delivered  at  the  plant  or  major 
assembly  point. 

Minimum  1942  prices  per  ton  of  toma¬ 
toes  by  states  follow : 

$16.50:  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Utah. 

$17.00:  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  South  Carolina,  Florida. 

$17.50:  Iowa,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

$18.50:  California. 

$19.00 :New  York,  Pennsylvania. 

$20.00:  Virginia. 

$21.00:  Delaware,  Maryland. 

$22.00:  New  Jersey. 


SUGAR 

Office  of  Price  Administration 

In  order  to  conserve  and  distribute 
equitably  the  supply  of  sugar  available 
to  this  country  during  the  coming  year, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  rationing  plan  for  this  com¬ 
modity  and  will  put  it  into  effect  within 
a  few  weeks,  Leon  Henderson,  adminis¬ 
trator,  has  announced. 

Rationing  books  have  already  been  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  for  this  purpose  and  the  printing 
of  the  books  will  be  started  in  a  day  or 
so.  Full  details  of  the  sugar  rationing 
plan  will  be  made  public  shortly. 

“The  rationing  of  sugar,  a  commodity 
of  widespread  importance  to  every  per¬ 
son  in  the  country,  is  being  undertaken 
as  a  war  measure,”  Mr.  Henderson 
stated.  The  present  supply-demand  situ¬ 
ation  requires  this  step  to  insure  a  fair 
distribution  of  sugar  to  industry  and 
household  users  after  essential  defense 
and  allied  needs  are  taken  care  of.  Par¬ 
ticularly  important  is  the  fact  that  much 
sugar  cane  must  be  used  to  make  molas¬ 
ses  from  which  alcohol  can  be  derived  for 
use  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  particularly 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Con¬ 
sumers  who  reduce  their  consumption  of 
sugar  are  making  raw  materials  avail¬ 
able  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives 
and  contributing  directly  to  the  war. 

“At  the  present  time  it  appears  that 
household  consumption  of  sugar  will 
have  to  be  reduced  from  about  74  pounds 
per  capita  in  1941  to  around  50  pounds 
and  that  consumption  in  industry  will 
have  to  be  reduced  from  40  pounds  per 
capita  in  1941  to  27  pounds  in  1942.  Al¬ 
though  the  decline  in  household  consump¬ 
tion  now  anticipated  represents  a  33  per 
cent  drop  from  the  very  high  1941  level, 
it  is  only  about  22  per  cent  below  the 
1938  figure  when  household  consumption 
averaged  64  pounds  per  capita. 

“As  an  interim  measure  there  are  two 
things  which  I  would  like  to  urge  on 
every  citizen.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the 
patriotic  duty  of  every  citizen  to  reduce 
his  purchases  and  consumption  of  sugar 
by  at  least  one-third  beginning  immedi¬ 
ately;  and  second,  it  is  likewise  the  pa¬ 
triotic  duty  of  every  citizen  who  has 
built  up  a  hoard  of  sugar  to  start  using 
or  disposing  of  this  commodity. 

“Consumers  who  are  in  possession  of 
abnormally  large  stocks  of  sugar  are 
warned  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
gain  an  advantage  from  their  supposed 
foresight. 

“I  want  to  thank  the  retailers  of  the 
country  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  handled  a  very  difficult  situation 
during  the  past  few  weeks,”  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  added.  “The  public  should 
understand  that  the  shortages  which  have 
occurred  have  not  been  the  fault  of  the 
retailers  and  they  should  not  be  blamed 
for  being  unable  to  sell  sugar  which 
they  did  not  have. 

“We  hope,  in  working  out  the  final 
details  of  the  rationing  plan,  to  make 
provision  for  small  commercial  users  in¬ 
cluding  housewives  who  make  and  sell 
such  products  as  candy  in  their  homes 


and  who  necessarily  buy  sugar  in  larger 
quantities  than  those  housewives  who 
buy  only  for  normal  household  use. 

“I  would  also  like  to  point  out,”  Mr. 
Henderson  said,  “that  under  the  War 
Production  Board  sugar  order  now  in 
process  of  revision  wholesalers  will  be 
asked  to  make  distributions  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  basis  of  their  proportion¬ 
ate  receipts  in  the  past,  thus  making 
for  equitable  distribution  as  among 
retailers.” 

Asks  Resumption  of  Hard  Work 

New  York,  Jan.  26  (AP) — Banking, 
official  journal  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association,  asserted  today  the  one  basic 
fact  overlooked  concerning  prospective 
production  and  the  general  business  out¬ 
look  is  that  “our  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  capacity  has  never  been  put  to  any 
real  test  such  as  now  appears  inevitable. 

“The  simple  truth,”  the  publication 
said,  “is  that  we  have  barely  started  to 
produce  because  we  have  never  made 
anything  like  full  use  of  our  man  power 
and  brain  power.” 

Business  and  labor  have  a  theoretical 
choice  between  two  roads,  the  magazine 
said  in  its  monthly  business  survey.  They 
are: 

1.  Longer  hours  of  work  for  everyone, 
with  little  or  no  increase  in  wages,  and 
the  addition  of  new  millions  of  persons 
to  factory  rolls. 

2.  A  period  of  constantly  rising  wages 
and  profits,  substantial  overtime  pay 
and  bonuses,  including  convenient  pre¬ 
war  working  hours,  short  weeks  and  re¬ 
strictions  of  various  kinds  on  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  new  workers. 

“The  chances  are  that  we  shall  try  this 
(latter)  one  at  first  and  shift  ever  to 
the  other  one  later,”  the  survey  stated. 

It  will  take  more  than  the  conversion 
of  plants  to  war  production  to  show 
what  can  be  produced,  the  publication 
said,  adding: 

“There  must  also  be  a  conversion  to 
the  ‘old-time  religion’  of  hard  work  in¬ 
volving  nothing  less  than  the  sacrifice 
of  our  tradition  of  hours  convenient  to 
labor  and  output  restricted  to  market.” 

TO  CONVERT  TO  WAR  PRODUCTION 

A  series  of  clinics  to  show  small  manu¬ 
facturers  how  they  can  turn  their  facili¬ 
ties  to  war  production  will  be  held  by  the 
War  Production  Board  in  manufacturing 
sections  of  the  nation  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

These  informal  meetings  are  intended 
to  create  a  setting  for  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  prime  contractors  and  prospective 
sub-contractors.  They  will  help  contrac¬ 
tors  find  additional  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties.  They  will  educate  small  manufac¬ 
turers  on  how  their  own  tools  may  be 
put  to  use  in  turning  out  parts  without 
which  tanks  cannot  run  nor  guns  be 
fired.  Further,  they  should  point  the 
way  to  many  small  companies  of  how  to 
remain  in  business  by  converting  their 
manufacturing  talents  from  the  making 
of  non-essential  civilian  products — for 
which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  materials — to  the  fabrication  of  war 
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equipment,  which  has  first  call  on  critical 
materials. 

Insofar  as  possible  the  clinics  will  be 
scheduled  in  sectional  groups.  This 
gives  prime  contractors  a  chance  to  cover 
several  clinics  with  the  same  representa¬ 
tives  and  with  single  sets  of  samples, 
blueprints  and  specification  data. 

This  speeding  up  of  subcontracting 
through  the  contacts  made  at  these 
clinics  is  part  of  the  War  Production 
Board’s  efforts  in  response  to  President 
Roosevelt’s  words: 

“Our  task  is  hard — our  task  is  unpre¬ 
cedented — and  the  time  is  short.  We 
must  strain  every  existing  armament- 
producing  facility  to  the  utmost.  We 
must  convert  every  available  plant  and 
tool  to  war  production.  That  goes  all 
the  way  from  the  greatest  plants  to  the 
smallest — from  the  huge  automobile  in¬ 


dustry  to  the  village  blacksmith  shop.” 

A  typical  War  Production  Clinic  was 
the  one  held  in  the  State  Armory  at 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  on  January  19. 
More  than  5,000  representatives  of  small 
businesses  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  of¬ 
fered  to  consult  with  the  prime  manufac¬ 
turers  with  a  view  to  obtaining  sub¬ 
contracts. 

As  a  result  of  this  one  clinic  a  total  of 
$50,000,000  will  be  spread  among  small 
industries  in  New  England,  according  to 
estimates  of  officials  of  the  Contract  Dis¬ 
tribution  Branch  of  the  War  Production 
Board.  Also  the  way  was  paved  for 
many  future  contracts,  since  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  as  many  as  20,000  contracts 
were  made  between  prime  contractors 
and  small  manufacturers. 


PAPER  CONSERVATION 


It  takes  100  tons  of  paper  to  build  a 
battleship  and  every  other  phase  of  the 
nation’s  Victory  Program  is  demanding 
unprecedented  quantities  of  paper  and 
paper  products.  Paper  and  Pulp  Mills 
are  now  working  at  over  107  per  cent 
of  rated  capacity  and  expect  to  produce 
21,000,000  tons  of  paper  and  paper-board 
products  in  1942.  But  increasingly  large 
amounts  of  wood  pulp  (high  grade  Alpha 
Sulphite)  are  required  for  munitions 
manufacture.  This  is  the  raw  material 
from  which  most  business  and  office 
papers  are  made.  Cartons  and  wrap¬ 
pings  for  munitions  require  tremendous 
quantities  of  paper  board  and  rag  con¬ 
tent  papers  are  used  in  loading  shells. 
In  order  to  meet  these  demands  and  have 
the  commercial  papers,  without  which 
business  could  not  operate,  paper  must 
be  conserved. 

According  to  Horder’s,  Inc.,  Chicago 
distributors  of  Stationery  and  Paper 
Products,  every  business  office  can  save 
paper  by  using  that  which  is  available 
more  efficiently.  Mi'.  E.  Y.  Horder,  80 
year  old  President  of  the  Company,  says : 
“It  is  just  as  much  good  business  judg¬ 
ment  to  cut  down  on  paper  expense,  as 
it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  divert  essential 
materials  to  the  speedy  conclusion  of 
Victory.  I  hope  that  some  of  these  11 
suggestions  may  be  adopted  by  every  of¬ 
fice  in  the  country.” 

1.  Write  briefly  and  to  the  point — it’s 
better  business  expression  anyway. 

2.  Write  and  type  on  both  sides  of 
letterheads  and  second  sheets  when  you 
can’t  be  brief. 

3.  Order  25  to  50  per  cent  of  your 
letterheads,  memorandum  forms,  and 
second  sheets  in  a  short  size  514"  to  7" 
long  to  use  for  short  subjects,  “Shorties.” 


4.  Put  carbon  copy  on  back  of  letter 
being  answered — eliminate  most  second 
sheets  entirely.  This  will  also  substan¬ 
tially  reduce  the  use  of  clips,  pins,  and 
staples  and  reduce  the  necessity  for  new 
steel  filing  cabinets  which  are  difficult 
to  get. 

5.  Use  smaller  size  memo  and  scratch 
pads :  4  X  6  instead  of  5x8;  3x5  instead 
of  4x6;  seldom  814x11. 

6.  Buy  lighter  weight  paper — a  change 
from  20  substance  weight  to  16  substance 
weight  saves  20  per  cent  pulp  and  costs 
less. 

7.  Use  6%  size  envelopes  instead  of 
larger,  paper-consuming  sizes. 

8.  Run  all  mimeograph  and  other 
duplicated  bulletins,  etc.,  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper. 

9.  Instruct  packing  and  Shipping  De¬ 
partments  to  use  new  materials  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible  and  to  re¬ 
use  salvage  from  Receiving  Department. 

10.  Instruct  Receiving  Department  to 
open  incoming  cases,  cartons,  and  pack¬ 
ages  so  carefully  that  containers  and  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  reused  by  you. 

11.  Do  not  destroy  any  waste  paper  or 
paper  products.  Some  local  agency  will 
collect  them  to  be  reclaimed  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  box  boards,  cellular  board, 
and  other  packing  materials. 

Newsprint  and  book  papers  do  not  con¬ 
sume  much  sulphite  pulp  or  other  scarce 
materials.  Color  will  eventually  be  less 
white,  but  the  size  and  circulation  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books  will 
probably  be  maintained  for  some  time 
without  detracting  from  the  Victory  Pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  primarily  the  office,  writing 
and  duplicating  papers  made  of  sulphite 
or  rag  pulp  that  must  be  conserved. 


ARMY  STUDIES  COMMERCIAL  FACILITIES 
FOR  PRODUCING  DEHYDRATED  FRUITS 
AND  VECETAELES 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  is  making  a 
survey  of  commercial  facilities  for  pro¬ 
ducing  dehydrated  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  War  Department  announced  January 
23. 

The  object  of  the  study  is  to  develop  in¬ 
formation  concerning  dehydrated  food 
products  which  can  satisfactorily  be  pro¬ 
duced  and  stored  for  Army  use  and  to 
prepare  the  specifications  covering  the 
processing  and  packaging  of  such 
products. 

Recently  a  number  of  preliminary  con¬ 
ferences  on  the  subject  were  held  in  the 
Quartermaster  General’s  office  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  at  the  Subsistence  Laboratory 
of  the  Quartermaster  Depot  in  Chicago. 

First  step  in  the  study  was  launched 
with  a  visit  of  qualified  subsistence  spe¬ 
cialists  to  a  number  of  established  dehy¬ 
dration  plants  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In 
charge  was  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Prescott,  spe¬ 
cial  food  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  assigned  to  The  Quartermaster 
General’s  office.  He  was  accompanied  by 
E.  M.  Chace,  well  known  Department  of 
Agriculture  chemist  who  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  research  on  dehydrated  foods 
in  the  Department’s  laboratory  at  Al¬ 
bany,  California.  Also  on  the  tour  were 
R.  S.  Hollingshead  of  the  Washington 
headquarters.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess  and  Dr.  E.  M. 
Mrak,  both  of  the  University  of 
California. 

While  the  study  is  concerned  mainly 
with  vegetable  products,  it  will  also  in¬ 
clude  dehydrated  eggs  and  several  fruit 
items.  Inasmuch  as  most  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts  when  dehydrated  represent  sub¬ 
stantial  space  and  weight  savings,  and 
because  they  can  be  packaged  in  contain¬ 
ers  other  than  tin,  the  use  of  such  food 
products  would  represent  a  very  great 
saving  in  transportation  and  storage  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  in  the  consumption  of  tin 
plate,  according  to  the  Army  specialists. 

A  study  now  being  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  on  the  egg  de¬ 
hydrating  facilities  in  the  United  States 
indicates  that  the  Lend-Lease  require¬ 
ments  during  the  fiscal  year  1942,  will 
approximate  200  million  pounds  of  de¬ 
hydrated  eggs.  Army  requirements  will 
approximate  12  million  pounds  for  the 
same  period.  The  present  United  States 
facilities  have  a  potential  capacity  of 
181  million  pounds. 


INVENTS  SUPER-VITAMIN  JUICE 

Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess,  head  of  the  Citrus 
Fruit  Products  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  is  the 
inventor  of  a  new  formula  for  a  “super¬ 
vitamin”  juice.  It  is  a  blending  of 
orange  and  carrot  juices  that  are  rich 
in  vitamins  A,  B-1,  and  C.  He  has  not 
decided  yet  whether  he  will  call  it  “Car- 
range  Juice”  or  “Or-rot  Juice.” 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


DIVISION  OF  INDUSTRY  OPERATIONS 

War  Production  Board 

Authority  to  operate  the  priorities 
system  and  to  administer  regulations 
under  requisitioning  acts  was  officially 
vested  in  James  S.  Knowlson,  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Industry  Operations, 
by  Regulations  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  War 
Production  Board  issued  January  27, 
1942,  by  Donald  M.  Nelson,  WPB 
chairman. 

These  regulations  delegate  to  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Industry  Operations  the  powers 
conferred  upon  the  chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board  by  Executive  Order 
No.  9040.  The  Executive  Order  abolished 
the  Office  of  Production  Management 
and  transferred  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board  the  powers  and 
functions  previously  exercised  by  0PM 
and  by  the  Supply  Priorities  and  Allo¬ 
cations  Board. 

The  authority  delegated  to  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations  includes  power 
to  issue  priority  orders  and  regulations; 
to  compel  the  acceptance  of  war  orders 
by  producers  and  manufacturers;  to  re¬ 
quisition  the  property  of  any  person  or 
firm  which  is  needed  for  the  war  effort, 
in  accordance  with  federal  statutes;  and 
to  approve  requisitions  of  other  federal 
agencies.  The  power  to  ration  products 
at  the  retail  level  is,  however,  reserved 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  by 
Directive  No.  1  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board  which  was  also 
issued  today. 

The  powers  confei-red  upon  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Industry  Operations  may  be 
further  delegated  by  him  to  any  officials 
he  may  designate  in  the  Division  of  In¬ 
dustry  Opei'ations  or  to  other  designated 
government  officials  including  contracting 
and  procurement  officers  of  the  War  and 
Navy  departments. 

The  regulations  under  requisitioning 
acts  which  were  approved  by  the  Supply 
Priorities  and  Allocations  Board  on  De¬ 
cember  8,  1941,  are  confirmed  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  effect  with  amendments  chang¬ 
ing  “Office  of  Production  Management” 
to  “Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board”  and  “General  Counsel  of  the  Sup¬ 
ply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board”  to 
“General  Counsel  of  the  War  Production 
Board.” 

In  making  public  the  new  regulations, 
Knowlson  announced  that  the  official 
title  of  C.  H.  Matthiessen,  Jr.,  who  was 
appointed  last  Saturday  to  take  charge 
of  the  priorities  system,  will  be  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Priorities  in  the  Division 
of  Industry  Operations. 

C.  W.  CARLSON  APPOINTED  MANAGER 

Effective  Februai'y  1,  C.  W.  Carlson 
becomes  Manager  of  the  Oconto  Falls 
Canning  Company,  Oconto  Falls,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  the  Pulaski  Canning  Company, 
Pulaski,  Wisconsin,  filling  the  vacancy 
which  occurred  through  the  recent  death 
of  D.  J.  Mcllree. 


THE  NEW  OFFICERS 


CARROLL  E.  LINDSEY,  President 
National  Canners  Association 

Lake  Highlands  Canning  Co. 

Highlands  City,  Florida 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
ASSOCIATION 

President — Sherlock  McKewen,  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Vice-President — William  DeBack,  Chis- 
holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

National  Food  Brokers  Association 

President — H.  Wayne  Clarke,  Clarke  & 
Leaman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1st  Vice-President — J.  O.  Crawford,  The 
J.  O.  Crawford  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
2nd  Vice-President — Jarrette  D.  Law, 
Love  &  Law,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

3rd  Vice-President — George  T.  Neilson, 
A.  H.  Morse  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer — J.  L.  McDermed,  C.  L.  Dietz 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Secretary — Paul  Fishback,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  SECRETARIES 
All  Re-elected 

President — William  A.  Free,  Secretary 
Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
Vice-President  —  Ed  Burns,  Secretary 
Northwest  Canners  Association 
Secretary — Mai’vin  Verhulst,  Secretary 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association 

NEW  FISH  CANNING  FACTORY 

Alfred  Simons  of  Alfred  Simons  & 
Sons,  Grand  Junction,  Michigan  is  build¬ 
ing  a  fish  canning  factory  which  will 
start  operations  about  March  1. 


WITH  UTAH  CANNERS 

At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Utah  Canners  Association, 
held  in  Ogden  on  January  14,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected  as  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  1942:  President — H.  W. 
Jacobs,  Manager,  Pleasant  Grove  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah; 
Vice-President  —  James  Wilson,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Perry  Canning  Company,  Perry, 
Utah;  Secretary-Treasurer — Harvey  F. 
Cahill,  321  Kiesel  Building,  Ogden,  Utah. 

UTAH  CANNERS  MEETING 

The  32nd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Utah  Canners  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
on  February  27  and  28. 

FROZEN  FOOD  PACKERS  FORM 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Formation  of  the  National  Association 
of  Frozen  Foods  Packers  to  insure  the 
full  effectiveness  of  the  industry  in  main¬ 
taining  the  nation’s  wartime  food  pro¬ 
gram  was  announced,  following  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
of  31  of  the  country’s  leading  frozen 
foods  producers  attending  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

Edwin  T.  Gibson,  President  of  the 
Frosted  Foods  Sales  Corporation,  New 
York,  was  elected  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Ralph  O.  Dulany  of  John  H. 
Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Maryland,  and 
John  N.  Seaman  of  the  Bozeman  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington, 
were  named  vice-presidents. 

A  full  time  secretary  of  the  association 
will  be  named  in  the  near  future.  He  is 
also  expected  to  serve  as  treasurer  of 
the  organization. 

The  following  men  wei’e  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  new  associa¬ 
tion:  Roy  Ingalls  of  Washington  Pack¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  Sumner,  Wash.;  Roy  M.  Hagen 
of  the  California  Consumers  Corp.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  A.  F.  Wentworth  of  the 
Fairmont  Canning  Company,  Fairmont, 
Minn.;  Belford  L.  Seabrook  of  the  Deer¬ 
field  Packing  Corp.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.; 
B.  C.  Olney  of  the  Snider  Packing  Corp., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  Marion  T.  Fannaly 
of  Marion  T.  Fannaly,  Inc.,  Ponchatoula, 
La. 

MARRIED 

Dirk  Cornelius  Kok,  president  of  the 
United  States  Products  Corp.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  surprised  business  associates  and 
friends  recently  by  slipping  away  to 
Reno,  Nev.,  with  Mrs.  Dorothy  Heller, 
where  they  were  quietly  married.  They 
will  spend  a  honeymoon  in  Florida  and 
upon  their  return  will  reside  in  Hills¬ 
borough,  a  San  Francisco  suburb. 

TO  CAN  SPINACH  IN  OREGON 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  is 
planning  to  add  spinach  to  the  products 
canned  at  its  plant  at  Salem,  Ore.,  this 
season. 
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MARDEL AH 


Alah  (Alaska) 

Days  to  Cannins 

55 

Mardelah  (sweet) 

55 

Early  Perfectah 

67 

Perlection 

72 

Perfectah 

75 

Walah 

77 

MARDELAH 

l^nd^4AfUiAAje<l  CafiU^  Sweet 

Seven  Years  of  Canning  Success 
Hardy  as  Alaska 
Early  as  Alaska 

Equal  in  Quality  to  the  best  Surprise 

Free  from  Physiological  Spotting 

Bulk  of  Siftings  in  3-4-5's. 

Excellent  Yield"-Mardelah  Can 
Take  It." 

100%  Resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt 

SEASON:  55  days  to  canning 

VINE:  -  -  26  inches,  slender, 
vigorous,  dark  green 

PODS:  '  -  2  3/4  inches,  stra¬ 
ight,  blunt,  full,  light 
green,  borne  singly 

SEED:  -  -  Wrinkled,  small,  me¬ 
dium  green. 

JleHj^tUe4i>  Seadon 

Sta/itUu^  With  Ma^ulelaU 


WASHBURN  WILSON  SEED  CO. 

MOSCOW,  IDAHO 
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IDENTIFY  EVERY  CAN 

Repeatedly  we  have  urged  all  canners 
to  mark  every  can,  in  indelible  ink,  with 
the  name  of  the  product,  so  that  should 
the  label  be  lost  the  contents  of  the  can 
could  be  known,  and  used  accordingly. 
Years  ago  they  had  stampers  that  coded 
the  cans,  using  this  ink,  and  can  makers 
prefer  that  to  dieing  the  name  in  the 
tin,  because  in  this  dieing  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  damaging  the  tin  coating  and 
thereby  causing  leaks.  Moreover,  the 
died-in  tops  must  be  carefully  handled 
to  see  that  the  wrong  product  top  is 
not  used  on  the  goods  being  canned.  All 
this  is  obviated  by  the  simole  change  of 
the  stamp  (name)  in  the  little  machine 
which  identifies  every  can  as  its  passes 
from  the  double  seamer.  The  name  of 
the  product  is  slipped  in  its  place  in 
the  stamper,  and  can  be  changed  in  an 
instant.  The  indelible  ink  will  last 
through  the  process,  and  through  any 
mishaps  that  the  cans  may  encounter 
after  they  have  left  the  canner’s  ware¬ 
house.  It  is  simple,  permanent  and  in 
no  way  endangers  the  air-tightness  of 
the  can.  Objection  has  been  made  that 
if  the  tops  are  stamped  up  ahead  of  time, 
and  piled  up  to  feed  the  seamers,  this  ink 
odor  may  affect  the  goods  in  the  can. 
And  that  is  a  good  objection,  but  as  we 
have  outlined  there  need  be  no  stamp¬ 
ing  of  any  top  until  the  can  has  been 
filled  and  closed,  and  consequently  no 
waste  of  tops,  or  confusion  of  names  on 
the  product.  And  it  is  not  new,  in  that 
the  system  used  to  be  used  long  ago  for 
can  codification,  but  never  for  product 
identification. 

Now  read  what  has  just  come  from  the 
Government : 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ARGICULTURE 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

To  all  vendors  of  canned  foods  under 
Program  GCP 

January  16,  1942. 

Additional  information  to  be 
shown  on  loading  manifests  (Form 
FSC-1520  (Rev.  6/15/41) : 


may  be  determined  if  the  can  labels 
are  mutilated  or  removed. 

H.  C.  Albin, 

Chief,  Purchase  Division. 

This  will  make  real  trouble  in  the  ship¬ 
ping  room,  and  it  can  all  be  avoided 
by  the  stamping  of  the  cans  as  we  indi¬ 
cate.  Think  it  over,  Mr.  Albin.  And 
every  canner  in  the  business.  Give  the 
handlers  of  your  product  this  relief,  and 
save  the  tempers  of  warehousemen,  re¬ 
tailers — yes  and  housewives,  too,  where 
the  labels  have  been  lost.  It  takes  so 
little  but  does  so  much.  But  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  recently  said  in  relation  to 
this  very  thing  “the  suggestion  is  no  good 
unless  the  industry  carries  it  out.” 

INCREASE  S.M.A.  PURCHASES 

More  than  $90,000,000  worth  of  farm 
products  were  purchased  by  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  during  De¬ 
cember  under  the  Lend-Lease  and  other 
programs,  bringing  total  purchases  for 
the  period  March  15-December  31  to 
$600,000,000. 

Considerable  quantities  of  canned 
foods  were  included.  In  December,  for 
the  first  time,  dehydrated  vegetables 
wei-e  included,  450,000  pounds  of  such 
foods  being  bought  during  the  month. 


HOW  TO  HANDLE  SOUTHERN 
TOMATO  PLANTS 

This  is  the  year  that  we  will  want 
every  tomato  plant  to  produce  its  share 
of  the  40  million  cases  of  tomatoes  needed 
in  1942.  The  proper  handling  of  south¬ 
ern  grown  plants  after  their  arrival  in 
the  northern  states  offers  difficulties 
which  in  a  good  many  instances  canners 
and  growers  have  been  unable  to  meet. 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  has  realized  the  diffi¬ 
culties  met  in  the  north  and  have 
worked  out  a  method  covering  the  proper 
handling  of  southern  plants  on  their  ar¬ 
rival  here.  They  have  colored  slides 
accompanied  with  a  lecture  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  they  are  showing  in  a  good 
many  tomato  growing  sections. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
meeting  on  this  subject  in  the  Ballroom 
of  the  Wicomico  Hotel,  Salisbury,  Mary¬ 
land,  on  Friday,  February  6,  at  2:00 
P.  M.,  to  which  canners  and  growers  are 
invited.  This  will  give  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  slides  and  hearing 
the  lecture. 

Of  course,  thei*e  will  be  no  charge,  and 
you  are  especially  invited  to  bring  some 
of  your  growers  with  you.  This  is  a 
very  important  meeting  and  is  deserving 
of  a  lot  of  attention. 

Tri-State  Packers  Ass’n. 


CANNED  FOODS  STOCKS  AND  SHIPMENTS  JANUARY  1,  1942  (Cases) 

From  data  compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 


Shipments  Shipments  Season 

Stocks  .Ian.  1st  During  December  to  January  1st 

COMMODITY  mi  1942  1940  1941  1941  1942 

Green  Beans .  3.3.'')4.97«  2.329,008  602,6.‘>6  344,238  .7.14.''i,714  8.617.45.7 

Wax  Beans .  544.222  359,667  122,080  120,067  913,316  1,297,066 

Corn  .  9,865,513  10,588,253  1,433,464  2,581,449  9.291,953  16,605,262 

Peas,  Alaskas .  4,143,384  2,629.677  470,509  690.879  7,038,848  8.725.033 

Peas,  Sweets .  7,452,840  5,970.816  1,028,277  1,278,417  9,453,818  13,222,201 

Tomatoes  . 13,742,211  9,359,746  1,298,353  2,980,650  14,472,689  19,628,530 


TOMATO  JUICE  PACK  (cases  of  all  sizes) 

Compiled  by  N.  C.  A.  Division  of  Statistics 


1940 

1941 

Name 

Cans  per  case  cases 

cases 

8Z  Tall  (inch  8Z  Short) . 

.  48 

353,595 

360,929 

No.  1  Picnic  . 

.  48 

504,553 

175,608 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  300  (inch  all  300  cans 

.  48 

741,284 

845,502 

from  407  to  412) . 

.  48 

1,185,611 

2,149,124 

No.  1  Tall  . 

.  48 

371,568 

208,549 

No.  303  Cyl . 

.  24 

1,541,199 

2,836,659 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (inch  all  307  cans 

.  24 

835,488 

969,079 

from  505  to  513) . . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (inch  404  cans 

.  24 

1,230,099 

1,518,838 

from  615  to  708)... 

.  12 

2,533,202 

5,516,298 

No.  10  . 

.  6 

1,704,120 

2,814,097 

Miscellaneous  Tin  . 

878,155 

760,855 

Glass  . 

535,312 

890,719 

TOTAL  . 

12,414,186 

19,046,257 

TOTAL — Basis  24/2s  . 

15,179,055 

23,390,935 

This  report  of  the  1941  pack  of  tomato  juice  is  a  summary  of  the 
reports  of  the  canners  packing  tomato  juice  in  1941.  This  report  does 
not  include  the  pack  of  any  vegetable  juice  or  mixture  of  vegetable  juices. 
It  includes  only  tomato  juice  and  tomato  cocktail. 

January  22,  1942. 


In  the  column  headed  “Package 
Nos.  or  Markings,”  insert  the  can 
code  symbol  appearing  on  the  cans 
in  each  applicable  lot. 

If  more  than  one  symbol  is  used 
for  any  lot,  show  all  symbols  ap¬ 
pearing  in  that  lot. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  symbol,  the 
name  of  the  commodity  is  embossed 
into  the  lid,  show  the  commodity 
name  as  embossed. 

This  information  is  requested  in 
order  that  the  contents  of  the  cans 
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GEAR  YOUR  PULP  PRODUCTION  LINES  FOR 


You  can  see  how  easily  the  E-Z-Adjust  may  be  ihoroushly 
cleaned.  Hood  and  underpan  are  of  a  sinsle  piece.  No  air 
enters  product. 


•  The  most  logical  way  to  increase  plant  capacity  is  to  increase 
unit  capacity.  Langsenkamp  units  for  pulp  production  lines,  af¬ 
fording  an  increased  capacity  of  25  per  cent  or  more  over  other  av¬ 
ailable  units  of  comparable  size,  will  undoubtedly  show  even  greater 
advantages  when  they  replace  worn  units  or  those  of  obsolete  design. 

One  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  will  deliver  the  volume  of  two  ordinary  pulp- 
ers  of  comparable  size.  Besides  its  tremendous  capacity,  its  instant 
adjustment  feature  obtains  greater  yield  from  No.  I  Tomatoes 
and  makes  possible  maximum  yield  (less  mold)  from  No.  2  Toma¬ 
toes.  Adjustment  without  stopping  machine. 


Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  is  the  most  desirable 
production  unit  of  this  type  available.  Two 
sizes.  The  improved  Brush  Finisher,  made 
in  sanitary  construction,  is  also  available  and 
is  usually  preferred  for  finishing  soups,  chili 
con  came  and  other  heavily  spiced  products. 


GREATER  CAPACITY 


Langsenkamp  Units  Eliminate  Lost  Time, 
Give  Increased  Volume  and  Balanced 
Production,  and  Obtain  Greater  Yield  .  . 
Complete  Dependability  .  .  Positive 
Efficiency 


The  E-Z-Adjust  is  available 
in  two  sizes.  May  be  had 
direct  motor  equipped.  Tight 
and  loose  pulleys  are  stand¬ 
ard  equipment.  Pipe  inlet 
may  be  had  instead  of  hopper 
when  specified — used  princi¬ 
pally  when  pulper  is  used  on 
“hot  break”.  The  wheel 
which  permits  instant  and 
continuous  regulation  of  po¬ 
mace — without  stopping  ma¬ 
chine — shows  back  of  the 
pipe  inlet. 


Kook-More  Koils  are  furnished 
separately  for  installation  in  old 
tanks.  Do  not  char  wood  bot¬ 
toms.  Complete  units  (coils 
installed  in  tanks)  are  furnished. 


Kook-More  Koils  will  increase  capacity  of  cooking  tanks  20  per 
cent  or  more.  In  other  words  they  make  four  tanks  do  the  work  of 
five.  Increased  production  in  the  cook  room  accelerates  production 
for  the  entire  line. 

Indiana  Finishers  are  high  capacity  machines,  too.  The  Indiana 
Paddle  Finisher  is  of  the  hook-type  frame  construction  affording 
easy  screen  changes  and  easy,  quick,  thorough  cleaning. 

A  production  line  of  Langsenkamp  units  will  supply  balanced  pro¬ 
duction-maximum  capacity — keeping  the  entire  line  busy.  All 
Langsenkamp  units  are  equally  rugged,  equally  dependable,  equally 
efficient. 

Place  orders  now.  This  co-operation  is  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  serve  you.  Copy  of  new  revised  catalog  on  request. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

^^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  PlanC^  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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UP  TO  THE  CORN  CANNERS 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


He  would  be  daring  indeed  who  made  today  a 
statement  as  to  what  we  may  expect  in  the  way 
of  economic  conditions  ninety  days  hence,  and 
who  would  also  gamble  money  in  any  large  amounts  on 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment  as  expressed.  We  have 
been  experiencing  a  dizzying  succession  of  “It  can’t 
happen  here”  happenings,  and  we  may  still  carry  a  use¬ 
ful  sugar  ration  card  and  be  glad  to  use  it.  We  may 
all  see  many  strange  events  when  they  are  compared 
to  our  previously  known  standards  of  business.  It  may 
be  that  we  will  have  to  cease  all  thought  for  the  mor¬ 
row  of  trade  and  business  and  do  business  from  day 
to  day  and  week  to  week.  But  I  don’t  think  so !  Not 
by  a  jugful!  ! 

Admonitions  to  merchandise  canned  foods  aggres¬ 
sively  usually  fall  on  ears  that  are  deafened  to  them 
through  long  years  of  self-denial  when  merchandising 
has  been  concerned.  Only  the  brave  among  canners 
have  dared  in  the  past  to  attempt  the  creation  of 
consumer  goodwill,  and  to  them  have  fallen  the  spoils 
of  profits  and  increased  sales  as,  indeed,  they  should. 
Now,  even  they  are  quaking  in  their  boots  and  wonder¬ 
ing  if  schedules  for  planned  advertising  ought  to  be 
cancelled.  Probably  a  great  many  lines  of  space  will 
not  be  used  that  conceivably  might  have  graced  the 
advertising  columns  of  our  daily  papers  and  monthly 
magazines  had  not  the  wily  Jap,  in  desperation,  blitzed 
Pearl  Harbor  and  very  nearly  won  the  war  at  first 
contact.  Brave  General  McArthur  may  too,  have  to 
finally  bow  to  superior  forces,  for  a  time  at  least.  In 
the  meantime,  all  consideration  of  what  we  may  do  to 
forward  our  own  ends  of  distribution  and  consumer 
demand  will  wait  a  more  fortunate  moment. 

On  every  hand  we  find  evidences  that  more  and  more 
folks  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help  are  willing  to 
work  with  others,  especially  during  these  times  of 
stress  and  danger.  Among  canners  we  have  come  to 
look  about  this  time  of  the  year  to  the  Salmon  Canners 
for  announcements  of  advertising  material  available 
for  retail  dealers,  and  of  window  display  campaigns 
designed  to  make  the  housewives  of  the  United  States 
more  salmon-conscious.  With  Government  protection 
of  canning  boats  and  canneries  during  the  salmon  pack 
being  contemplated,  with  needs  of  our  armed  forces 
and  Lend-Lease  what  they  are,  we  hope  against  hope 
that  salmon  canners  will  again  take  from  their  indi¬ 
vidual  treasuries  the  needed  funds  for  the  nation  wide 
sales  promotion  of  canned  salmon  for  which  we  have 
learned  to  look  each  spring.  But  our  hopes  in  this  re¬ 
gard  are  fading  fast.  And  small  wonder ! 

It  will  be  surprising  to  all  knowing  the  canning  trade 
if  the  Pea  Canners  Institute  project  any  merchandising 
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campaign  this  year,  no  matter  how  small  the  expense 
in  comparison  to  the  total  pack  and  money  invested  in 
the  canning  of  peas.  As  hard  hit  as  the  salmon  pack¬ 
ers  are,  I’d  sooner  look  for  some  group  advertising 
support  on  salmon  than  on  peas.  This  is  not  surprising 
as  many  more  canners  are  concerned  in  the  latter  oper¬ 
ation  than  are  concerned  over  the  distribution  of  sal¬ 
mon.  Pea  canners  individually  are  not  yet  well  enough 
financed  to  spend  money  when  its  expenditure  will 
only  apparently  further  reduce  net  income  without 
commensurate  benefits! 

Several  large  groups  in  the  food  field,  however,  are 
still  standing  by  their  advertising  guns  and  are  going 
ahead  with  the  carrying  out  of  constructive  plans  for 
furthering  the  interests  of  members.  The  Florida 
Citrus  Commission  has  field  men  out,  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  for  use  by  retail  and  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors,  Florida  is  apparently  willing  to  keep  on 
spending  money  in  precarious  times  on  the  gamble 
Florida  products  will  always  have  competition,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  stringent  economic  conditions  may  become. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  state  of  Maine 
is  still  willing  to  mail  all  and  sundry  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  of  potatoes  a  large  broadside,  outlining  fully 
the  1941-42  campaign  on  State  of  Maine  Selected 
graded  quality  potatoes.  Large  amounts  of  advertis¬ 
ing  material  are  available  for  dealers,  houswives  will 
become  acquainted  this  winter  and  spring  with  at  least 
three  grades  of  State  of  Maine  potatoes  that  will  help 
a  lot  toward  breaking  down  any  preference  existing  for 
Idaho  baking  potatoes,  to  mention  only  one  of  the  many 
competitors  of  spuds  grown  in  the  most  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

And  last  but  not  least.  The  American  Meat  Institute 
of  Chicago  is  right  on  the  job  with  an  ambitious  com- 
paign  to  run  until  March  at  least.  We’ll  come  back  to 
details  of  this  campaign  in  just  a  moment.  First  let 
us  say  however  that  one  can  find  an  excuse  in  each  in¬ 
stance  I  have  mentioned  for  the  spending  of  money  for 
merchandising  the  foods  listed.  Florida  folks  are  ap¬ 
parently  bound  and  determined  to  finally  seize  the 
leadership  in  the  sale  of  citrus  fruits  from  California. 
They  are  more  than  determined  to  convince  consumers 
some  time,  that  citrus  fruits  from  their  fair  State  are 
the  equal  in  quality  to  those  from  any  other  section  of 
the  country  and  superior  to  most.  Maine  potato  growers 
have  for  too  long  seen  volume  sales  of  potatoes  based 
on  the  legend  of  “Idaho  Baked  Potatoes”  pass  by  their 
well  packaged  potatoes  to  their  detriment.  They  rea¬ 
lize  that  their  sales  position  will  never  be  secure  as 
long  as  potato  growers  in  other  areas  are  sales-minded. 
The  American  Meat  Institute  know  prices  of  good  meat 
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at  retail  are  soaring  but  the  success  of  their  campaigns 
in  the  past  convinces  them  they  are  on  the  right  track 
and  must  keep  on  advertising  their  products  in  order 
to  hold  their  place  in  the  trade  scramble  for  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar.  Much  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  meat 
packing  industry  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past 
year  or  two.  In  times  of  raging  war  or  piping  peace, 
the  meat  packers  realize  they  must  keep  the  values  and 
virtues  of  their  products  before  the  public.  Canners 
should  do  no  less.  They  can  not  do  less  without  losing 
trade  positions  and  consumer  demand.  Of  this  think¬ 
ing  men  are  certain. 

Tomato  canners  have  never  attempted  co-operative 
advertising.  The  Pea  Canners  Co-operative  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  try  it  this  winter ;  the  corn  canners  are  not  as 
yet  in  a  position  to  know  for  certain  what  they  may 
expect  from  Government  or  the  public.  These  are  the 
three  major  commodities  in  the  canned  vegetable  field. 
One  as  has  been  pointed  out,  has  never  been  willing 
as  an  industry  to  stand  back  of  a  campaign  designed  to 
move  more  product  profitably.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  largely  the  same  as  those  prompting  so  many,  many 
canners  to  rest  on  their  oars  and  let  their  sales  drift 
with  the  tides  of  demand  as  existing  during  any 
particular  sales  season.  Specifically,  tomato  canners 
outnumber  those  who  can  peas,  for  instance.  As  you 
increase  the  number  of  packers  who  ought  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  merchandising  campaign,  so  do  you  in¬ 
crease  the  possibilities  of  some  one  throwing  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machinery  when  a  minority  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  with  and  support  any  reasonable 
campaign  designed  to  more  fully  acquaint  the  housewife 
with  the  food  values  of  a  particular  product. 

Hopes  of  any  group  of  canners  actively  interested  in 
maintaining  distribution  of  a  particular  canned  food 
must  lie  with  the  corn  canners.  There  is  more  than 
one  good  reason  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  corn 
canners  are  not  now  planning  on  being  able  to  sell  a 
great  deal  of  canned  corn  to  Lend-Lease  factors.  From 
present  indications,  our  Government  does  not  feel  the 
same  necessity  for  a  bumper  crop  and  pack  of  corn  as 
they  reason  we  must  have  in  peas  and  tomatoes.  Yes, 
the  corn  canner  today  is  more  or  less  on  his  own. 

A  few  years  ago  we  all  thought  the  eating  of  pork 
was  to  be  avoided  in  warm  weather.  Pork  was  said  to 
be  “Too  Heating.”  Now  we  learn  that  few  foods  can 
give  us  as  much  Vitamin  B  in  one  serving  as  we  may 


obtain  from  pork.  Vitamin  B  being  what  it  is,  we  now 
feel  we  really  ought  to  eat  pork  right  through  the 
summer.  The  advertising  of  the  American  Meat  In¬ 
stitute  is  responsible  for  this  change  in  our  attitude 
toward  pork.  This  meat  product  has  already  taken 
away  a  part  of  the  dollars  of  many  consumers  who  have 
been  previously  spending  more  for  canned  foods.  As 
a  nation  we  are  vitamin  conscious,  we  all  yearn  to  know 
more  about  them  and  believe  it  or  not,  even  if  sheepish¬ 
ly,  we  do  try  to  take  our  daily  needed  intake  of  them. 

Even  if  the  corn  canner  is  on  his  own,  even  if  he 
must  carry  the  ball  of  education  in  the  matter  of  food 
values  in  canned  corn,  let’s  not  get  discouraged.  Read 
what  an  authority  has  to  say  about  canned  corn  (Au¬ 
thority,  National  Retail  Grocers  Institute)  : 

“DIETETIC  VALUE  OF  CANNED  CORN.  Canned 
corn  is  a  good  source  of  food  energy  and  supplies  sig¬ 
nificant  quantities  of  Vitamin  B.  The  yellow  varieties 
also  contain  provitamin  A  in  valuable  amounts.  Both 
varieties  are  essentially  carbohydrate  foods,  although 
they  supply  good  amounts  of  protein  and  fat.” 

Give  this  information  to  a  live  wire  merchandising 
man  or  authority  on  advertising,  let  him  have  funds 
with  which  to  work,  set  up  a  reasonable  budget  to 
cover  the  cost  of  his  operations,  believe  heart  and  soul 
in  the  program  as  arranged  and  you’ll  see  corn  main¬ 
tain  its  place  in  food  distribution.  I  admit  all  of  the 
uncertainties  we  face  on  the  whole  as  canners.  I  have 
admitted  the  corn  canners  do  not  seem  to  be  sitting  as 
pretty  as  the  tomato  and  pea  packers  but  corn  in  cans 
is  one  of  the  big  three  in  canned  foods.  Probably  more 
land  is  fully  adapted  to  the  raising  of  corn  for  canning 
than  is  the  case  when  peas  are  thought  of.  Probably 
the  corn  canning  industry  has  more  men  able  to  largely 
underwrite  a  smashing  newspaper  campaign  than  has 
the  tomato  canners.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  corn  canners  ought  to  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities  and  get  solidly  back  of  an  advertising 
campaign  on  their  product.  Let’s  see  corn  canners  be 
as  wideawake  and  progressive  as  meat  packers.  Both 
items  in  food  are  healthful,  both  are  widely  used.  As 
matters  now  stand,  unless  corn  canners  do  unite  and 
do  a  product  job  of  merchandising  canned  corn,  other 
foods  in  tin,  glass  or  what  have  you,  will  get  some  of 
the  business  rightfully  belonging  to  them.  Let’s  pre¬ 
vent  this. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


T]H[ie  l[Jw][nnE]D»  Westminster,  Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS— TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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Chemistry  Plays  a  Part 
In  National’s  Research 


In  the  present  national  emergency  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  wars  very  often  stimulate 
progress.  The  Napoleonic  wars  gave  the  im¬ 
petus  which  led  to  the  development  of  the 
processed  foods  industries.  The  ability  to 
process  and  preserve  quantities  of  food  stuffs 
gave  rise  to  tiie  need  for  a  strong,  unbreak¬ 
able  container  which  would  easily  conduct 
heat  through  its  surfaces.  Tinplate  was  found 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  food  container 
and  since  that  time  the  tinplate  container  and 
the  food  processing  industries  have  continu¬ 
ously  developed  and  progressed  to  the  present 
day,  in  wlucli  canned  food  is  a  very  important 
item  of  National  Defense  effort. 

Tinplate  is  composed  of  a  steel  base  coated 
or  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  tin.  It  is  well 
known  that  ordinary  steel  is  very  susceptible 
to  attack  and  corrosion  and  would  lie  en¬ 
tirely  unsuilal)le  by  itself  in  an  unprotected 
state  to  serve  as  a  container.  The  coating  of 
tin  on  tinplate  serves  to  protect  the  iron  from 
attack  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  tin  in 
itself  is  mucli  less  reactive  than  iron  and  in 
contact  with  moisture  does  not  corrode  or 
rust,  second,  because  in  some  instances  due 
to  highly  complicated  chemical  reaction  tin 
corrodes  very  slowly  and  “spares”  the  attack 
on  exposed  areas  of  iron  by  means  of  elec¬ 
trical  action. 

In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  action  of  tlie  tin  coating  on  tinplate 
it  must  be  carefully  controlled,  so  that  a 
definite  amount  of  tin  is  present  on  the  sheet, 
and  that  this  tin  is  uniformly  distril)uted.  As 
a  part  of  tinplate  inspection  the  Chemical 
Division  makes  frequent  determinations  of 
the  amount  of  tin  coaling  on  the  tinplate 
received.  How  this  is  done  is  sliown  in  the 
accompanying  photograph.  By  means  of  this 
procedure  the  maintenance  of  certain  stan- 


A  piece  of  tinplate  of  known  area  is 
dissolved  in  acid  by  means  of  heat  in 
the  presence  of  an  inert  atmosphere  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Following  solution  of 
the  tinplate,  the  amount  of  tin  in  solu¬ 
tion  is  determined  by  means  of  titration 
ivith  a  standard  solution  of  another 
chemical.  From  the  result  obtained,  the 
amount  of  tin  on  any  given  unit  of  tin¬ 
plate  may  be  calculated.  The  apparatus 
pictured  provides  for  nine  simultane¬ 
ous  determinations. 


dards  of  tin  coating  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  tin  container  is  assured. 

In  the  past,  research  has  resulted  in 
numerous  improvements  botli  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tinplate  and  in  increasing  its  service¬ 
ability.  It  is  to  be  expected  at  the  present 
time  that  accelerated  research  activities  will 
result  in  the  continuation  of  the  supply  of 
essential  tin  coated  containers  while  at  the 
same  time  meeting  the  requirements  of  tin 
conservation  demanded  by  the  present  situa¬ 
tion.  “RESEARCH  IS  ORGANIZED  THINK¬ 
ING.”  (66) 


juices  in  adequate  quantities.  Addition  of 
otlier  vitamins,  now  made  possible  through 
research,  promises  to  accomplish  two  things: 
provide  a  complete  schedule  of  daily  vitamin 
requirements  and  step  up  sales.  (67) 

Herring  in  B.  C. 

Phenomenal  growth  has  occurred  in  the 
lierring  canning  industry  of  British  Columbia 
in  the  past  three  seasons.  In  1941,  the  orders 
amounted  to  1,600,000  cases  in  the  export 
business,  an  increase  of  283  percent  over  1939. 

Two  important  new  facilities  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  herring  canners  in  British  Colum- 
l)ia.  These  include  methods  for  partially  dehy¬ 
drating  the  fish  to  make  it  firmer,  and  a 
meclianism  for  packing  the  fish  whole, 
cleaned  and  dressed  and  garnished  with  to¬ 
mato  sauce,  in  1-lb.  and  oval  cans. 

(68) 

Citrus  Canners 
Convert  Waste 
Into  Profitable 
By-Product 

Florida  citrus  canners  have  talked  of  con¬ 
verting  waste  into  cattle  feed  for  several 
years  and  several  of  tbem  have  done  more 
than  talk.  Ordinarily  it  would  cost  canners 
perhaps  $100,000  to  dispose  of  the  waste 
materials  they  will  handle  during  tlie  1941-42 
packs  of  grapefruit  and  oranges.  But  they 
will  process  this  material  into  cattle  feed  and 
sell  it  readily  for  $30.  per  Ion.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  single  factor  in  making  citrus  pulp 
feed  was  the  discovery  tliat  the  addition  of 
enzymic  or  alkaline  materials  to  the  raw  pulp 
facilitated  the  removal  of  water  by  mechani¬ 
cal  means.  (69) 


Weathered 
Wood  Effect 


Vitamins  Seen  as  Sales  Aid 


Something  that  is  new  and  attractive 
enough  to  sell  and  repeat — that  is  what  can¬ 
ners  are  always  Imping  their  production  men 
can  develop.  In  the  field  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
juices  they  have  had  impressive  success  in 
recent  years.  Now  a  resourceful  New  Jersey 
canner  after  months  of  research  has  brought 
out  a  blend  of  four  vegetable  juices — tomato. 


celery,  spinach  and  parsley — that  is  fortified 
with  vitamins  Bj,  Bg,  and  D. 

A  rising  tide  of  consumer  interest  in  better 
nutrition  in  recent  months  is  leading  many 
canners  to  weigh  the  advantages  that  forti¬ 
fication  of  their  products  with  synthetic  vita¬ 
mins  offers.  Vitamins  A  and  C  and  minerals 
are  naturally  present  in  several  vegetable 


A  weathered  or  driftwood  effect  on  new 
lumber  may  be  obtained  l)y  treating  the  lum¬ 
ber  with  one  or  more  applications  of  medium 
strong  solution  or  ferrous  sulphate  (cop¬ 
peras).  If  desired,  use  a  gray-green  paint, 
reduced  with  turpentine  as  a  stain  and  as  a 
final  finish  use  a  spar  varnish,  tliinned  down 
with  turpentine — about  one  quart  to  a  gallon. 
(70) 

(  Advertisement) 
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Canned  Rice 

Rice  growers  and  canners  in  the  Gulf 
States  are  following  with  more  than  casual 
interest  successful  California  experiments  in 
canning  rice.  For  the  last  two  years  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  has  been  going  on  in  the 
University  of  California  laboratories.  Rice 
growers  in  California,  eager  for  some  method 
of  bettering  their  market,  are  canning  rice 
and  promoting  its  sales  in  a  small  way. 

Rice  is  one  of  the  richest  foods  in  vitamin 
B  content,  yet  per  capita  consumption  of 
rice  in  the  United  States  is  the  lowest  of 
any  country.  The  English  people  eat  14 
pounds  of  rice  per  capita  each  year.  In  the 
United  States  the  per  capita  consumption  is 
only  4  pounds  annually.  (71) 

British  Use  Greases 
in  Paint  Films 

Sewage  grease,  wool  grease,  and  similar 
materials  have  shown  interesting  suhstitiite 
possibilities  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
paiut  films  in  recent  British  development 
work.  It  has  been  found  that  recovered 
greases  can  he  processed  so  as  to  condense 
unsaponified  constituents,  which  then  are 
applicable  as  paint  media.  It  has  al-o  been 
found  that  slight  changes  in  the  process  en¬ 
able  the  simultaneous  formation  of  metallic 
soaps,  particularly  magnesium  soaps,  and 
that  the  mixture  can  he  used  to  produce 
tough,  flexible  paint  films. 

Investigations  have  also  revealed  that  wax¬ 
like  materials  formed  by  the  condensation  of 
certain  aliphatic  amines  with  cyclic  poly- 
carhoxylic  acids  which  do  not  form  inner  an¬ 
hydrides  possess  very  good  himling  power  as 
regards  oils,  and  therefore  have  suggested 
their  use  in  the  formulation  of  pidishes,  shoe 
creams  and  similar  materials.  (72) 

Grapeseed  Oil 

and  Varnish 

The  processing  of  grape  seed  as  a  source 
of  oil  is  being  intensively  developed  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  The  first  pressed  oil  is  suit¬ 
able  for  edible  purposes,  while  oil  obtained 
by  warm  pressing,  or  second  pressing,  is  for 
use  in  varnish  manufacture.  (73) 

Idaho  Prune  Juice 

Although  Idaho  is  best  known  for  its  pota¬ 
toes  and  is  not  generally  considered  a  <'anning 
state,  research  workers  at  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  are  not  blind  to  the  possi¬ 


bilities  of  canning  for  turning  losses  into 
profits.  A  great  many  prunes  are  produced  in 
Idaho,  and  state  workers  have  developed  a 
formtda  for  producing  prune  nectar,  about 
the  consistency  of  tomato  juice,  from  fruit 
that  otherwise  would  be  culls.  The  formula  is 
available  to  private  and  commercial  canners 
who  are  interested.  (74) 

Movies  Use  Paint 

Hollywood  producers  use  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  paint  and  related  products  a  year  in 
their  pictures,  it  is  reported.  One  company 
in  a  recent  year  required  21,969  gallons  of 
paint — more  than  a  ton  of  paint  per  picture 
— and  22.633  gallons  of  thinner.  Walls,  floors, 
roofs  and  many  other  surfaces  must  be  paint¬ 
ed  and  decorated  to  make  the  movie  sets 
complete.  (75) 

Skin  Remover 

Skins  are  removed  from  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  after  being  loosened  by  heat  or  other 
processes,  with  a  device  invented  recently  by 
a  Seattle  man.  The  apparatus  is  so  designed 
that  the  skins  arc  removed  by  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  fruits  and  vegetables  themselves 
as  well  as  between  these  products  and  power- 
driven  rollers  in  the  machine.  Sprays  wash 
away  the  removed  skins  and  also  cool  the 
fruit  to  prevent  cooking  when  the  skins  are 
loosened  by  heat.  (76) 

Kukni  Oil 
May  Snbstitnte 

Among  the  many  substances  that  have  been 
suggested  as  possible  substitutes  for  tung 
oil  is  kukui  oil,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
kiikui  nut.  According  to  research  chemists 
this  product  is  equal  in  quality  to  tung  oil. 
(77) 

Salmon  Pack  Sets 
Quality  Record 

Rigid  inspection  of  canned  salmon,  under¬ 
taken  on  an  ambitious  scale  eight  years  ago, 
has  paid  remarkable  dividends  to  canners. 
Up  to  late  in  October  this  year  3,730  parcels 
of  canned  salmon  containing  about  6(4  mil¬ 
lion  cases  had  been  sampled  and  examined. 
This  represented  about  86  per  cent  of  the 
total  American  pack.  Inspection  indicated 
that  the  1941  pack  is  probably  the  best  pack 
of  canned  salmon  ever  produced.  (78) 


Technical  Topics 

PEANUT  OIL  is  being  used  as  a  motor  fuel 
on  the  desert  road  to  Dakar,  Africa.  (79) 

A  COLORLESS  CHEMICAL  containing  ni¬ 
trogen  has  been  extracted  from  ragweed 
pollen  and  is  believed  to  be  a  major  cause 
of  hay  fever.  (80) 

A  CHEMICAL  made  from  eucalyptus  oil 
has  been  patented  in  Australia,  following 
successful  tests  as  an  anti-knock  agent  in 
gasoline.  The  chemical  is  phellandrene.  (81) 

THE  “BLACK  MARKET”  in  England  for 
cosmetics  is  reported  by  the  English  trade 
press  to  be  substantial.  English  production 
of  cosmetics  is  limited  by  Government  de¬ 
cree.  (82) 

COPAIBA  OIL,  used  in  medicine,  in  varnish 
and  in  photography,  is  produced  in  Brazil, 
Colombia  and  Venezuela.  The  United  States 
has  just  contracted  for  the  entire  Brazilian 
production.  (83) 

PINE  OIL  is  used  in  perfumery,  paint,  tex¬ 
tile  finishing  and  in  great  quantities  in  the 
separation  of  metals  from  their  ores.  A  new 
synthetic  turpentine  relieves  a  serious  short¬ 
age.  (84) 

THE  ELECTRON  AIICROSCOPE  is  reveal¬ 
ing  a  vast  hidden  W'orld  to  scientists.  Smoke 
particles  from  burning  metal  are  shown  to 
have  characteristic  shapes,  often  crystalline. 

(85) 

CALCIUM  FIRMING  OF  CANNED  TO¬ 
MATOES.  About  a  million  cases  of  canned 
tomatoes  were  packed  this  year  with  small 
quantities  of  calcium  added  to  produce  a 
product  that  is  firmer  and  can  be  sold  as 
higher  than  standard  grade.  Most  of  the  can¬ 
ners  used  tablets  made  of  table  salt  and  cal¬ 
cium  chloride.  By  using  this  treatment  on  the 
small  Italian  type  tomatoes,  canners  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  product  can  be  developed  that 
will  be  popular  for  winter  salads,  opening  an 
important  new  market.  The  process  of  adding 
minute  quantities  of  calcium  chloride  to 
canned  tomatoes  was  legalized  in  June  1940. 

(86) 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  tvrite  to  National  Can  Corp.,  110  E.  42nd 
Street,  l\ew  Y  orl:  City.  Please  mention  the 
number  at  end  of  article — also  name  of  the 
magazine  you  saw  it  in. 

(Advertisement) 
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PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALOERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 

All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

"The  Original  Grader  House*’ 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


'raiuVldks  Certified 

TOMATO  SEED 


Before  even  being  entered  for  certification 
in  Pennsylvania,  stock  seed  from  carefully 
selected  and  staked  plants  must  be  saved 
the  year  previous  to  certification.  Landreth 
stock  seed  is  saved  from  carefully  staked 
plants  at  least  TWO  YEARS  previous  to  cer¬ 
tification  and  is  proved  by  test  a  year  in 
advance.  Insure  maximum  yield  and  a 
quality  pack  with  Landreth's  certified  strains 
specially  bred  for  canners. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS 
OF  PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS 
AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

They  thresh  peas  more  thoroughly 
out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  pack  because 
the  peas  saved  are  the  most  tender  ones 
that  are  in  the  pods,  and  because  they 
very  efficiently  thresh  young  and  tender 
peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and 
important  savings  are  due  to  many 
exclusive  features. 


FRANK 

AMACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


Established  lltO 


KEWAUNEE 


neorporated  1124 


WISCONSIN 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

While  the  Heads  Were  Away  the  Buyers 
Kept  Buying — Canners  Felt  No  Worry  At 
Leaving  the  Market  For  a  Week — Packs 
That  Will  be  Out  of  Tin  Cans — Labor 
Worries — List  Your  Holdings. 

THE  MARKET  —  This  Convention 
week  always  has  been  an  “off” 
week  in  the  canned  foods  market; 
but  it  is  more  so  than  ever  this 
year,  because  all  the  brokers  were 
away  attending  their  convention, 
all  the  jobbers  likewise  at  their  nu¬ 
merous  meetings,  chains,  buying 
organizations,  retailers,  etc,,  etc., 
and  all  the  canners  were  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  learn  what  the  Government 
wanted  them  to  do,  if  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  the  explanation.  So  how  can 
one  have  a  market  with  all  the 
traders  away?  Truth  is,  however, 
all  that  would  be  different  if  the 
market  on  canned  foods  had  been 
weak  and  prices  flabby.  Instead, 
evidently  the  buyers  left  someone 
at  home  to  grab  anything  that 
looked  like  a  bargain,  even  at  high¬ 
er  prices  than  when  they  left,  and 
likewise  some  force  to  keep  the  re¬ 
tail  demand  supplied — a  no  mean 
job. 

The  salient  point  of  the  week,  to 
use  the  old  bromide,  is  the  fact  that 
selling  prices  on  canned  foods,  and 
selling  ability,  were  both  so  favor¬ 
able  that  never  before  in  history 
could  the  canners  go  away  from  the 
market  with  less  worry,  or  more 
comfortably.  They  could  have  sold 
out  completely .  had  they  cared  to 
and  at  full  or  better  than  market 
prices;  or  they  could  have  elected 
to  hold  what  surplus  they  have,  and 
yet  felt  perfectly  easy  about  selling 
it  later,  when  they  had  returned, 
and  at  higher  prices.  All  in  all  a 
very  nice,  comfortable  position  to 
be  in. 

So  the  market  may  be  left  as  is ; 
some  prices  having  slightly  ad¬ 
vanced,  none  having  declined,  and  a 
fair  volume  of  business  passing, 
despite  the  absence  of  the  big  boss. 
With  no  one  at  home  to  quote 
prices,  the  market  pages  remain 
unchanged  this  week. 


But  a  happening  of  the  week  is 
worthy  of  note:  a  few  prices  on 
some  canned  foods  unquestionably 
are  high,  but  the  vast  majority  are 
very  reasonable.  The  Government 
knows  this  and  has  warned  the  in¬ 
dustry  that  if  the  bad  example  is 
followed  price  restrictions  will  be 
imposed.  That  threat  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  down  as  the  week’s  notable 
pronouncement.  The  warning  hints 
that  present  prices,  on  the  whole, 
are  favorable  to  the  canners,  and 
acceptable  generally;  any  attempt 
to  raise  these  prices  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  unfair,  unpatriotic  we 
might  say,  as  not  in  the  spirit  of 
all  out  to  Victory! 

A  second  important  event  re¬ 
gards  the  use  of  tin  plate,  and 
therefore  as  to  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  tin  cans.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  you  will  note  the  order  “to 
curtail  drastically  at  once  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  delivery  of 
tin  cans  for  the  following  products : 
baking  powder,  beer,  biscuits, 
candy  and  confectionery,  cereals 
and  flour,  chocolate  and  cocoa, 
coffee,  dog  food,  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts,  spices  and  condiments,  and 
tobacco.”  That  was  decided  upon 
January  27,  made  public  later,  and 
restricted  the  use  during  February 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  amount  used 
or  sold  during  February  1940.  It 
even  went  so  far  as  to  restrict  to 
I2V2  per  cent  of  the  February 
amount  for  the  remaining  few  days 
of  January.  With  March  1  no  tin 
plate  may  be  used  for  those  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Japs  have  raised  Sher¬ 
man  with  our  tin  supplies. 

To  repeat  the  issues  of  this  week 
here  would  merely  be  repeating 
what  you  have  under  “In  Washing¬ 
ton”  elsewhere  in  this  issue;  but 
you  ought  to  be  told  to  read  all  of 
them  carefully,  and  to  get  into  line. 
We  are  coming  to  really  realize 
that  we  are  at  war. 

A  disturbing  element  is  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  labor.  As  you  know  quite 
a  few  cannery  sections  are  now 
working  under  labor  regulations — 
and  we  mean  Unions — and  while 
the  Coast  has  always  been  higher 


in  its  wage  payments  than  other 
sections  of  the  country,  recent  ac¬ 
tion  there  may  have  an  influence. 
It  has  just  been  announced; 

Following  the  favorable  vote  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  of  the  12  local 
unions  involved,  representatives  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Processors  and  Growers,  Inc.,  and 
the  unions,  January  26,  formally  signed  a 
new  labor  agreement  for  1942  covering 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  workers 
in  Central  and  Northern  California  fruit 
and  vegetable  canneries. 

The  new  contract,  which  affects  ap¬ 
proximately  60,000  cannery  workers 
throughout  the  State,  provides  for  wage 
increases  averaging  more  than  16  per 
cent  above  the  1941  scale  of  pay  for  men, 
while  the  women’s  rate  of  pay  has  been 
increased  20  per  cent  over  last  year.  The 
new  make-up  piece  work  base  rate  for 
women  has  been  raised  30  per  cent  over 
the  1941  scale.  Compared  with  the  1941 
contract  the  wage  increases  are  as 
follows : 


1942  Minimum 

1941  Minimum 

for  men 

for  men 

Bracket  1 . 

$1.05 

$  .90 

Bracket  2 . 

.94 

.81 

Bracket  3 . 

.84 

.72 

Bracket  4 . 

.77 

.66 

Bracket  5 . 

.73 

.63 

Hourly  workers.. 

.60 

.50 

Piece  workers.... 

.50%  of  workers 

50%  of  workers 

to  averaRe  65c 

to  average  50c 

Evidence  of  impatience  is  shown 
in  parts  of  the  industry  because 
the  Government  does  not  definitely 
announce  just  what  remaining 
goods  it  will  need.  That  is  not 
fair,  and  if  you  want  to  see  how 
unfair,  place  yourself  in  the  job  of 
buying  for  our  defense  forces,  for 
lend-lease  and  for  additional  lots 
of  food  for  our  expanding  war  op¬ 
erations,  and  see  if  you  could  write 
down  what  will  be  needed.  They 
are  trying  not  to  too  greatly  disrupt 
the  home  market,  either  with  short¬ 
ages  in  supplies,  or  in  advanced 
prices  due  to  cleaned-out  stocks; 
in  other  words  trying  to  stretch 
present  supplies  for  home  use,  and 
for  defense  purposes,  and  it  is  a 
hard  job.  Constantly  are  going 
out  requests  for  bids  on  all  manner 
of  foods  and  supplies,  specialties 
and  staples,  and  the  canners  who 
still  have  goods  in  stock  could  help 
them  in  this  hard  task,  if  they 
would  file  with  the  Quartermaster’s 
office  a  list  of  their  goods.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  withhold  such  lists; 
because  they  have  been  asked  for 
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time  after  time.  Actions  speak 
louder  than  words,  is  an  old  axiom, 
but  never  truer  than  in  this  display 
of  willingness  to  cooperate.  Need 
we  say  more? 

No  one  expects  any  material 
change  in  market  conditions,  after 
the  Convention,  and  we  will  be 
busy  preparing  the  full  report  of 
that  great  event  from  now  until 
the  Convention  issue  of  February 
23  is  in  the  mails.  Help  us,  in  any 
way  you  can,  will  you? 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Brokers  and  Buyers  Away — Buying  Con¬ 
tinues  as  Prices  Advance  —  Tomato  Prices 
Strong  as  They  Clean  Out  —  Vegetables 
Generally  Quiet — Nothing  New  in  Fruits — 
May  Ration  Shipping  Space  From  Coast — 
Citrus  Prices. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  January  30,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION — The  local  mar¬ 
ket  has  experienced  a  quiet  week, 
due  to  the  fact  that  brokers,  and 
buyers  as  well,  migrated  almost  en 
masse  to  Chicago  for  the  food  trade 
meetings  in  the  Windy  City  this 
week.  The  stay-at-homes,  mean¬ 
while,  have  been  busy  assimilating 
and  evaluating  Governmental  de¬ 
velopments  and  pronouncements 
affecting  canned  foods,  including 
limitation  of  types  of  foods  which 
may  be  packed  in  cans,  possible 
price  ceilings  on  unsold  stocks  of 

1941  pack  canned  foods  still  held  by 
canners,  tentative  fixed  prices  on 

1942  pack  canned  tomatoes  and 
peas,  and  possible  retail  price  ceil¬ 
ings  on  all  canned  foods.  Interest 
in  spot  offerings  of  canned  foods 
continued,  despite  steady  price 
advances. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Distributors, 
after  studying  possible  price  limita¬ 
tions  on  carryover  stocks,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  resume  their  buying 
operations,  where  goods  are  avail¬ 
able,  on  the  theory  that  goods  will 
be  needed  later  on  and  that  if  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  are  actually  established, 
adjustments  will  be  possible  or,  at 
worst,  they  will  be  able  to  “average 
out”  and  still  be  in  the  strategic 
position  of  being  able  to  take  care 
of  their  retailers’  demands  while 


more  conservative  competitors  may 
be  sold  out. 

TOMATOES — Marked  strength  is 
in  evidence  in  the  southern  market, 
and  it  is  reported  that  many  can¬ 
ners  are  nearing  the  clean-up  stage 
insofar  as  unsold  stocks  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Standard  2s  are  strong  at 
95  cents,  with  2H>s  at  $1.30  and 
10s  at  $4.70  and  upwards,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  Extra  standards,  which 
are  in  extremely  limited  supply, 
are  firm  at  $1.00-$1.05  for  2s  and 
$4.75-$5.00  for  10s  at  canneries. 
New  York  State  canners  have  ad¬ 
vanced  their  prices  with  extra 
standard  2s  now  firm  at  $1.05  mini¬ 
mum,  2Vl>s  at  $1.45-$1.50,  and  10s 
at  $5.00,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Fancy 
tomato  juice  is  meeting  with  more 
inquiry,  southern  fancy  ruling  at 
50  cents  for  Is,  80  cents  for  24- 
ounce,  $1.55  for  46-ounce,  and 
$3.50-$3.60  for  10s.  New  York 
State  packers  are  quoting  fancy  2s 
at  75  cents,  20-ounce  at  80  cents, 
24-ounce  at  85  cents,  46-ounce  at 
$1.75,  and  10s  at  $3.50-$3.75. 

PEAS — Demand  locally  for  peas 
was  on  the  quiet  side  during  the 
week.  Offerings  out  of  the  south 
list  standard  ungraded  at  $1.05  to 
$1.10,  with  standard  3-sieve  at 
$1.15.  Fancy  peas  are  reported 
available  in  small  lots  at  New  York 
State  canneries  on  the  basis  of 
$1.65  for  2-sieve,  $1.35  for  3-sieve, 
and  $1.25  for  4-sieve.  The  market 
in  the  mid-west  is  holding  firmly. 

BEANS  —  Offerings  out  of  the 
south  are  limited,  but  buying  in¬ 
terest  continues  at  $1.05-$1.10  for 
standard  cut  green  2s  and  $5.25 
for  10s.  New  York  packers  are 
quoting  fancy  cut  beans  at  $1.60 
for  3-sieve  and  $1.50  for  4-sieve, 
with  extra  standards  at  $1.45  for 
4-sieve  and  $1.25  for  5-sieve. 

CORN — Limited  inquiry  for  New 
York  pack  is  reported,  with  can¬ 
ners  quoting  in  a  small  way  at 
$1.20  for  whole  kernel  golden  and 
$1.15  for  crushed,  both  fancy 
quality.  The  market  in  the  south 
is  quiet  and  nominal. 

SAUERKRAUT — The  recent  soft¬ 
ness  in  this  market  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  canners  are  again 
showing  strong  price  views.  Fancy 


2V2S  are  now  held  at  85  cents  mini¬ 
mum,  with  10s  at  $2.75-$2.85, 
f.  0.  b.  New  York  canneries. 

BEETS — ^While  New  York  packers 
turned  out  a  sizeable  production  of 
beets  during  the  1941  packing  sea¬ 
son,  movement  has  been  heavy,  and 
unsold  stocks  are  reported  to  be 
small.  For  immediate  shipment, 
offerings  are  reported  this  week  at 
80  cents  for  fancy  cut  2s,  with  2y2S 
at  90  cents.  On  sliced,  fancy  qual¬ 
ity,  2s  are  listed  at  85  cents  and 
10s  at  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

APPLE  SAUCE — There  has  been 
considerable  accumulation  on  this 
item  in  a  quiet  way,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  heading  upwards.  New  York 
canners  have  advanced  fancy  2s  to 
a  basis  of  85-87 Vo  cents,  with  10s 
at  $4.25,  while  on  choice  quality  2s 
list  at  80  cents  and  10s  at  $4.00. 
Apples  are  also  strong  and  in  short 
supply  at  New  York  canneries, 
with  heavy  pack  10s  generally  held 
at  $5.25  f.  0.  b.  canneries. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  California  can¬ 
ned  fruit  situation  this  week.  Re¬ 
ports  from  Chicago  indicate  that 
canners  expect  that  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  insure  them  sugar 
supplies  for  processing  the  1942 
packs,  but  actual  futures  trading 
is  being  withheld  pending  further 
developments.  Canners  have  but 
small  stocks  to  offer  for  prompt 
shipment,  and  the  market  is  largely 
nominal.  The  prospect  of  “ration¬ 
ing”  of  freight  car  space  on  trans¬ 
continental  shipments  has  arisen, 
following  governmental  requisi¬ 
tioning  of  all  steamers  remaining 
in  the  intercoastal  services. 

CITRUS — Buyers  have  held  off  fol¬ 
lowing  the  recent  advance  in  prices 
named  by  Florida  canners,  but 
with  heavy  additional  Government 
purchasing  in  sight,  it  is  expected 
that  distributors  will  take  hold  of 
the  market  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture.  For  prompt  shipment,  Florida 
canners  quote  grapefruit  juice  2s 
at  70  cents  for  unsweetened  and 
721/^  cents  for  sweetened,  while 
blended  orange  and  grapefruit 
juice  lists  at  80  cents  for  sweetened 
2s,  and  orange  juice  2s  are  held  at 
90  cents  for  sweetened.  Florida 
grapefruit  segments  list  at 
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cents  for  300s,  $1,021/^  for  2s, 
$2.50  for  404s,  $2.75  for  5s,  and 
92y2  cents  for  broken  segments  in 
2s.  Texas  canners  quote  juice  at 
65  cents  for  unsweetened  2s  and 
70  cents  for  sweetened,  while  on 
404s  unsweetened  lists  at  $1.45  and 
sweetened  at  $1.521/2* 

SALMON — Further  price  changes 
are  lacking  on  salmon,  but  the 
paucity  of  holdings  in  first  hands, 
largely  pinks  and  chums,  makes 
for  a  nominal  market  for  other 
grades.  Chicago  reports  this  week 
indicate  that  canners  are  seriously 
concerned  over  the  outlook  for  the 
1942  pack,  this  concern  being  about 
evenly  divided  between  war  risks 
and  an  indicated  labor  shortage.  It 
appears  likely  that  the  size  of  this 
year’s  pack  will  be  directly  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  extent  of  naval  and 
military  protection  available  for 
canners  and  their  vessels,  and 
steps  to  insure  an  adequate  force  of 
workers  for  the  fishing  fleets  and 
canneries. 

OTHER  CANNED  FISH— The  Sar¬ 
dine  market  remains  nominal,  with 
Maine  canners  sold  up  and  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  taking  the  limited 
stocks  and  output  of  California 
canneries  .  .  .  Shrimp  prices  hold 
firm,  with  limited  offerings  still  the 
order  of  the  day  .  .  .  Oysters  have 
strengthened,  with  east  coast  pack¬ 
ers  holding  5-ounce  standards  at 
$1.75,  f.  o.  b.,  while  Gulf  packers 
are  quoting  the  same  size  at  $1.85, 
f.  0.  b.  New  Orleans  .  .  .  Tuna  is 
another  item  in  the  “nominal” 
class,  with  but  limited  offerings 
available.  The  same  holds  true 
with  respect  to  crabmeat. 

FUTURES — The  trade  depended 
largely  upon  Chicago  reports  for 
their  information  on  futures  this 
week,  but  the  usual  influx  of  can¬ 
ners  next  week,  following  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  meetings,  will 
bring  first-hand  information.  Con¬ 
vention  reports  during  the  week  in¬ 
dicated  that  canners  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  book  futures,  beyond  accept¬ 
ing  s.  a.  p.  memoranda  from  their 
regular  customers  and  assuring 
their  private  label  buyers  that 
everything  possible  will  be  done  to 
take  care  of  their  requirements 
from  the  1942  packs. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  Meets,  and 
Acts — What  Your  Reporter  Cleaned  About: 
Peas;  Fruits;  Milk;  Corn;  Tomatoes;  Can 
Sizes — War  May  Help  the  Independent 
Retail  Grocer — Victory! 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  January  29,  1942. 

Mindful  that  the  worthy  editor 
of  The  Canning  Trade  referred 
to  the  1942  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  and  Al¬ 
lied  Industries,  in  his  editorial 
(issue  of  January  5th)  as  “The 
Big  Show — truly  the  greatest  on 
earth” — that  thought  of  comparing 
the  convention  with  a  big  circus 
could  not  be  downed  all  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  The  result  is  the 
following. 

The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth — 
and  it  is  just  that.  It’s  been  a  week 
since  the  filing  of  the  last  report 
and — what  a  week! 

The  Show  played  to  a  grand¬ 
stand,  estimated  by  some  at  30,000. 
The  three-ring  circus  days  were 
backed  off  the  boards.  Talk  about 
three  rings — why  there  were  a 
score  of  rings  all  going  at  one  time 
and  the  performers,  fresh  from 
their  winter  quarters,  sure  had — 
things  on  the  ball.  Their  reper¬ 
toire  transcended  all  hitherto  per¬ 
formances. 

And  then  the  Mechanics  of  the 
Show — boy,  if  you  didn’t  see  those 
exhibits,  you  missed  something. 
Apparently  gone  indeed  are  the 
meagre  days  of  short  stands,  tank- 
town  stops  and  the  days  when  only 
a  modicum  of  spectators  attended. 

The  side  shows  were  many  and 
numerous,  some  of  high  standing 
and  others,  the  hangers-on,  that 
have  forced  themselves  in  since  the 
old  days. 

Beware  of  pick-pockets — yes,  un¬ 
fortunately  their  ilk  mingled  with 
the  crowds  to  a  small  degree. 

The  talk,  the  gossip,  the  confer¬ 
ences,  etc.,  etc.,  among  the  various 
groups,  are  summarized  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  headings: 

PEAS  —  The  question  was  fre¬ 
quently  asked — will  the  pea  pack 
as  requested  by  the  Government, 
be  obtained?  The  general  opinion 
was,  given  normal  growing  weath¬ 


er — yes.  The  labor  problem  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  pea  can¬ 
ners  as  well  as  the  others,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  the  various  State 
Boards,  it  was  thought  the  problem 
could  be  solved.  Then  the  question 
was  frequently  asked  —  is  there 
sufficient  equipment  and  seed? 
Everyone  concluded  that  there  was 
enough  equipment  but  the  question 
mark  was  after  seed.  The  matter 
of  quality  was  also  analyzed  and 
many  thought  that  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  underwriting  the  market 
at  $1.10,  it  would  have  the  tendency 
of  producing  too  many  standards 
to  the  sacrifice  of  the  better  grades, 
which  would  not  do  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  in  the  years  to  come,  any 
good. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  With  can¬ 
ned  fruits  expected  to  be  four  mil¬ 
lion  cases  larger  than  1941  (this 
is  the  request  of  the  Government) 
how  much  of  that  increase  can 
California  take  care  of  ?  The  apri¬ 
cot  pack  last  year  was  a  fairly  good 
one  and  it  was  not  thought  that  it 
could  be  increased  much.  Yellow 
cling  peaches  could  be  stepped  up 
some.  Everyone  figured  that  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruits  would  sell  at  any¬ 
where  from  15  to  20  per  cent  high¬ 
er  levels  than  today’s  going  market. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — This  section 
of  the  industry  has  increased  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  past  six  or  eight 
months  to  a  marked  degree,  but 
greater  strides  are  ahead.  Evapo¬ 
rated  milk  is  needed  by  all  branches 
of  our  armed  forces  as  well  as  that 
of  our  allies.  Formerly  consider¬ 
able  evaporated  milk  was  packed 
in  Holland  and  France,  and  much 
of  that  was  shipped  to  Africa.  The 
U.  S.  A.  is  now  shipping  there. 

CORN — How  will  the  competition 
with  other  vegetables  affect  the 
acreage  this  season?  That  seemed 
to  be  the  question  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  corn  canners  and  the 
thought  was  expressed  by  several 
that  they  would  have  to  rent  land, 
cultivate  and  grow  their  own  corn, 
much  more  this  coming  season 
than  for  the  past  number  of  years. 

AMONG  THE  DISTRIBUTORS  —  Tire 
restrictions  with  possible  rationing 
of  gasoline,  will  make  the  inde¬ 
pendent  neighborhood  grocer  in  the 
large  cities  particularly,  enjoy  bet- 
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ter  business.  The  consumers  will 
not  drive  to  the  big  food  markets 
where  so-called  bargains  are  tempt¬ 
ingly  offered.  The  super  markets 
volume  is  destined  to  drop  off  sub¬ 
stantially  because  such  places  de¬ 
pend  on  automobile  customers  who 
will  now  want  to  save  their  cars 
and  tires  for  more  important 
purposes. 

Independent  retail  grocers  have 
the  opportunity  of  their  lives  and 
the  jobbing  distributors  were  a 
unit  in  the  thought  that — ^they 
would  help  as  never  in  the  past. 

VICTORY  IS  OUR  ONLY  OBJECTIVE — 
Everyone  realized  that  restrictions 
will  cause  more  or  less  dislocations 
in  many  branches  of  the  industry 
but  —  as  one  prominent  factor 
stated — “it  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference,  we’re  in  war,  and  all 
America  is  out  to  win  that  war 
and  win  it  decisively  and  everyone 
connected  with  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  will  aid  to  the  very  limit.  A 
united  people,  a  united  industry, 
will  all  work  together  for  the  one 
and  only  ending — Victory. 

That  was  the  outstanding 
thought  in  the  minds  of  all  who  at¬ 
tended  the  conventions. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS 
SALES  DIVISION 

The  former  mechanical  goods  and  sun¬ 
dries  sales  divisions  of  The  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich  Company  have  been  combined  and 
given  a  new  name,  the  Industrial  Prod¬ 
ucts  Sales  Division,  it  is  announced  by 
W.  S.  Richardson,  Division  General  Man¬ 
ager.  The  organization  set-up  under  the 
new  policy  is  as  follows:  B.  F.  Stauffer, 
Division  Assistant  General  Manager  in 
Charge  of  Miller  plant  activities;  L.  H. 
Chenoweth,  Manager,  Manufacturers’ 
Sales;  C.  F.  Conner,  Manager,  Distribu¬ 
tor  Sales;  C.  O.  Delong,  Manager,  Oper¬ 
ations,  and  the  following  department 
managers:  P.  W.  Van  Orden,  hose  and 
belting;  J.  F.  Johnston,  molded,  extruded, 
sponge.  Anode  dipped  goods;  G.  K.  Ryan, 
rubber  and  latex  thread,  golf  ball  prod¬ 
ucts;  H.  C.  Klein,  rubber  lined  and  cov¬ 
ered  equipment;  F.  A.  Lang,  shoe  prod¬ 
ucts  sales;  J.  M.  Failey,  printing  rubber, 
printing  rolls,  printing  blankets,  platens, 
packings,  floor  coverings,  lathe  cut  goods ; 
H.  A.  Bauman,  bands,  drug,  hospital  and 
surgical  products. 

NEW  OWNER 

The  canning  plant  of  the  Crown  Fruit 
and  Extract  Co.,  Watsonville,  Calif.,  has 
been  taken  over  by  S.  A.  Jehl  and  plans 
are  being  made  to  operate  it  this  season. 
Watsonville  is  a  noted  apple  center,  but 
other  fruits  are  also  available,  including 
apricots. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

The  Packs  —  Stocks  on  Hand  —  Vegetables 
Sold  Down  Further  Than  Fruits — All  Move¬ 
ments  Set  Records — Crop  Values — Speed¬ 
ing  Distribution  of  Pineapple  as  Fast  as  Re¬ 
ceived — Fish  Situation  Badly  Mixed. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  29,  1942. 

THE  PACKS  —  The  outstanding 
feature  of  news  last  week  in  this 
market  was  the  bringing  out  of 
figures  covering  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  packs  in  California  for  1941. 
This  week’s  offering  is  the  carry¬ 
over  of  these  lines  as  of  January  1, 
1942,  exclusive  of  goods  that  have 
been  sold  to  the  Government,  the 
principal  items  of  which  are  apri¬ 
cots,  pears,  peaches  and  tomatoes. 
The  asparagus  figures  were  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Asparagus  Advisory 
Board,  with  the  others  by  the  Can- 
ners  League  of  California.  The 
compilations  cover  total  stock  on 
hand,  sold  and  unsold,  and  the  total 
stock  unsold,  with  the  exclusion 
noted,  of  goods  sold  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Fruits  have  been  reduced  to 
the  No.  2V2S  size  basis,  with  vege¬ 
tables  left  in  actual  cases. 

STOCKS  FRUITS — Stocks  of  apri¬ 
cots  on  hand,  sold  and  unsold, 
amounted  to  1,294,315  cases,  of 
which  672,857  cases  were  halves, 
292,184  whole  peeled,  and  329,274 
whole  unpeeled.  The  stock  unsold 
consisted  of  643,284  cases,  made  up 
of  345,493  cases  of  halves,  131,554 
of  whole  peeled,  and  166,237  of 
whole  unpeeled.  Holdings  of  cher¬ 
ries,  sold  and  unsold,  were  69,237 
cases,  of  which  39,514  cases  were 
unsold.  Pears,  sold  and  unsold  to¬ 
taled  721,820  cases,  of  which  443,- 
638  cases  were  unsold.  Stocks  of 
freestone  peaches,  sold  and  unsold, 
were  788,918  cases,  with  377,100 
cases  unsold.  Stocks  of  cling 
peaches,  sold  and  unsold,  exclusive 
of  spiced,  were  3,505,533  cases,  of 
which  1,456,956  cases  were  unsold. 
There  were  on  hand  354,432  cases 
of  fruits  for  salad,  of  which  187,- 
702  cases  were  unsold.  Total  stocks 
of  fruit  cocktail,  sold  and  unsold 
amounted  to  2,484,015  cases,  made 
up  of  2,262,104  cases  of  fancy  and 
choice,  202,002  cases  of  special 
pack,  and  19,909  cases  of  all 


other  kinds.  The  unsold  holdings 
amounted  to  1,434,510  cases,  made 
up  of  1,338,148  of  fancy  and 
choice,  84,985  of  special  pack  and 
11,377  of  all  others. 

VEGETABLES — Stocks  of  aspara¬ 
gus  on  hand,  sold  and  unsold,  on 
January  1  were  610,153  cases,  of 
which  234,625  cases  were  unsold. 
Stocks  of  spinach  were  278,751 
cases,  of  which  83,203  cases  were 
unsold.  Canned  tomato  holdings, 
sold  and  unsold,  were  2,905,147 
cases,  with  regular  type  tomatoes 
accounting  for  2,294,178  cases  and 
Italian  type  for  610,969.  Unsold 
were  877,524  cases  of  regular  type 
and  116,222  of  Italian  type,  for  a 
total  of  993,746.  The  sold  and  un¬ 
sold  stocks  of  tomato  products,  not 
including  paste,  amounted  to  4,- 
390,474  cases,  made  up  of  tomato 
juice  1,622,383  cases,  tomato  puree 
477,819  cases,  tomato  catsup  530,- 
776  cases,  tomato  sauce  and  hot 
sauce  1,656,142  cases,  and  other  to¬ 
mato  products  103,354  cases.  Un¬ 
sold  stocks  amounted  to  less  than 
half  this  amount  at  2,109,356  cases, 
with  juice  accounting  for  579,165, 
puree  228,645,  catsup  297,409,  to¬ 
mato  sauce  and  hot  sauce  987,254, 
and  other  tomato  products  16,892. 

MOVEMENTS — The  movement  of 
canned  apricots  during  the  period 
from  June  1,  1941,  to  January  1, 
1942,  amounted  to  3,046,990  cases, 
against  1,416,171  cases  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  a  year  earlier; 
cherries,  126,127  against  133,128; 
pears,  1,509,862  against  762,365; 
freestone  peaches,  1,536,973  against 
778,526;  clingstone  peaches,  7,854,- 
860  against  7,622,851 ;  fruits  for 
salad,  437,286  against  289,402,  and 
fruit  cocktail,  3,198,939  against 
2,690,531. 

The  movement  of  tomatoes  for 
the  period  from  June  1,  1941,  to 
January  1,  1942,  amounted  to  4,- 
727,384  cases,  against  2,606,393 
cases  for  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  earlier,  while  that  of  toma¬ 
to  products  was  4,975,284  cases, 
against  3,535,958.  The  movement 
of  canned  asparagus  and  canned 
spinach  is  reckoned  from  March  1, 
1941,  to  January  1,  1942,  and  the 
comparisons  are  for  the  period  a 
year  earlier.  The  movement  of 
asparagus  in  the  last  ten  months 
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of  1941  were  1,367,229  cases, 
against  1,553,728,  while  that  of 
spinach  was  1,383,003  cases  against 
1,283,777. 

NUT  CROPS — Field  crops  and  fruit 
and  nut  crops  produced  in  Califor¬ 
nia  in  1941  had  a  combined  value 
of  $121,040,000  in  excess  of  that 
represented  by  1940  production,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  issued  by  the 
California  Co-operative  Crop  Re¬ 
porting  Service.  The  value  of  field 
crops  was  placed  at  $215,861,000, 
or  a  gain  of  25.6  per  cent,  while 
the  return  for  fruits  and  nuts  was 
$240,827,000,  or  47  per  cent  more 
than  in  1940.  Field  crops  averaged 
$22.42  a  ton  in  1941,  against  $15.53 
in  1940,  while  fruits  and  nuts  aver¬ 
aged  $37.79  a  ton,  against  $30.10 
for  the  previous  year.  Conspicu¬ 
ously  improved  prices  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  olives  and  cling  peaches. 

PINEAPPLE — The  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Co.,  Ltd.,  under  date  of  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  announced  an  advance  in 
prices  on  all  canned  pineapple 
products,  the  increases  averaging 
about  19  per  cent  on  fruit  and  7 
per  cent  on  juice.  No  formal  list 
has  been  issued,  however,  and  the 
concern  has  no  goods  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery  on  the  mainland.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  price  advance, 
Henry  A.  White,  president  of  the 
company,  said :  “The  disruptive 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  operations 
of  the  company  has  made  such  ac¬ 
tion  imperative.  Major  difficulties 
have  already  been  experienced  in 
carrying  on  operations  and  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  such  conditions  must  be 
anticipated  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  It  is  essential  that  the  com¬ 
pany  continue  processing  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  Pineapple,  because  of  its  nu¬ 


tritional  value,  is  important  in  the 
food  program  of  the  country,  but 
the  income  of  the  company  must  be 
augmented  to  fund  the  additional 
costs  resulting  from  disrupted  op¬ 
erations  if  it  is  to  maintain  an 
organization.” 

Other  concerns  have  not  to  date 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Co.  in  advancing  prices, 
but  changes  may  be  made  shortly. 
In  the  meantime,  no  additional 
business  is  being  booked,  attention 
centering  on  filling  orders  already 
on  hand.  Pineapple  is  coming  from 
the  Islands  in  sizeable  lots  and  de¬ 
liveries  are  being  speeded  once  the 
goods  reach  the  mainland.  More 
difficulty  has  been  had  so  far  in 
getting  bills  of  lading  and  other 
papers  by  mail  than  in  getting 
shipments  of  goods. 

Very  little  business  in  canned 
foods  has  been  done  during  the 
week,  with  many  canncrs  and 
brokers  attending  the  conventions 
at  Chicago.  The  impression  is 
general  that  unsold  holdings  would 
move  out  quickly  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  but  announce  that  its 
requirements  for  the  season  had 
been  filled  in  full. 

FISH — The  situation  on  canned 
fish  is  probably  the  most  mixed  of 
any.  Whether  or  not  salmon  pack¬ 
ing  operations  will  be  carried  on  in 
Alaska,  particularly  in  the  Bristol 
Bay  area,  is  still  a  question.  Ap¬ 
parently,  it’s  largely  a  matter  of 
protection  for  men,  ships  and  can¬ 
neries,  war  risks,  insurance,  and 
the  like.  Practically  no  fishing  for 
tuna  is  being  done,  since  this  fish 
is  now  caught  in  commercial 
quantities  far  from  the  California 
coast.  The  last  full  week  of  sar¬ 


dine  fishing  resulted  in  catches 
that  totaled  but  13,359  tons  for 
both  southern  California  and  the 
Monterey  Bay  district.  There’s 
lots  of  inquiry  for  canned  sardines, 
particularly  for  quarters  in  oil, 
with  none  to  be  had. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Packs  Increasing — ^The  Production  Figures — 
The  Prices. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Jan.  29,  1942. 

SHELLFISH — Production  of  shell¬ 
fish  in  the  Gulf  States  the  past 
week  generally  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  and  the  canning  of  shrimp 
and  oysters  showed  a  big  increase 
over  the  previous  week  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Biloxi. 

Production  of  shrimp  showed  a 
considerable  increase  in  Louisiana 
and  Biloxi,  but  only  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  Alabama  and  Galveston. 
However,  Alabama  produced  a 
third  more  oysters  than  she  did  the 
previous  week  and  she  canned  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  third  more  oysters. 

The  increase  in  barrels  and 
pounds  for  the  week  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1942,  over  the  previous  one 
is  given  here  below : 

Louisiana  produced  2,399  more 
barrels  of  shrimp  and  canned  1,- 
106  more  barrels.  She  produced 
1,084  more  barrels  of  oysters  and 
canned  850  more  barrels.  She  pro¬ 
duced  71,760  more  pounds  of  hard 
crabs,  which  is  over  300  per  cent 
more  than  she  produced  the  pre¬ 
vious  week. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 


Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 


Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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Alabama  produced  21  more  bar¬ 
rels  shrimp.  She  produced  3,087 
more  barrels  oysters  and  canned 
2,821  barrels. 

Biloxi  produced  608  more  barrels 
of  shrimp  and  canned  1,044  more 
barrels.  She  produced  3,043  more 
barrels  of  oysters  and  canned  3,- 
724  more  barrels. 

Galveston  produced  56  more  bar¬ 
rels  of  shrimp  and  20  more  barrels 
of  oysters. 

Principal  landings  were  as  fol- 
lovrs : 

LOUISIANA — Shrimp  6,744  bar¬ 
rels,  including  3,256  for  canning. 
Oysters  12,597  barrels,  including 
5,800  for  canning.  Crabs,  hard 
95,240  pounds. 

ALABAMA — Shrimp  121  barrels. 
Oysters  9,313  barrels,  including 
7,500  for  canning. 

BILOXI — Shrimp  1,923  barrels,  in¬ 
cluding  1,760  for  canning.  Oys¬ 
ters  12,807  barrels,  including  12,- 
553  for  canning. 

GALVESTON— Shrimp  560  bar¬ 
rels.  Oysters  122  barrels. 
Shrimp  sizes  landed  during  the 
week  were  generally  as  follows : 
New  Orleans  area:  Jumbo,  large, 
medium  and  small. 

Houma  area :  Medium  and  small. 
Morgan  City:  Jumbo. 

Alabama:  Medium  and  small. 

Biloxi :  Large,  medium  and  small. 
Galveston  area:  Jumbo,  large  and 
medium. 

During  the  week,  two  cars  of 
fresh  shrimp  were  shipped  from 
Louisiana,  both  consigned  to  Illi¬ 
nois.  There  were  three  cars  of 
frozen  shrimp  reported  shipped 
from  Texas.  Of  these,  one  was 
consigned  to  Michigan,  one  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  one  to  Missouri  and 
Illinois. 

During  the  week,  cold  storage 
holdings  of  shrimp  increased  some¬ 
what  in  New  York  and  Boston  and 
did  not  change  very  much  in  the 
other  localities  or  areas  reporting. 
The  holdings  were  less  than  they 
were  four  weeks  ago  in  all  areas 
except  New  Jersey  Coast.  They 
were  more  than  they  were  one  year 
ago  in  all  areas  except  South  At¬ 
lantic  States. 

Boston  reports  a  six  per  cent  in¬ 
crease;  Chicago  two  per  cent  de¬ 
crease;  New  York  nine  per  cent 
increase;  New  Jersey  Coast  nom¬ 
inal  decrease ;  South  Atlantic  States 


nominal  decrease  and  Gulf  States 
a  nominal  increase. 

In  Chicago,  receipts  of  shrimp 
consisted  of  157,850  pounds  fresh 
shrimp  from  Louisiana  and  36,600 
pounds  frozen  shrimp  from  Texas. 
During  the  week,  shrimp  sold  on 
the  wholesale  market  as  follows: 
Louisiana  (25  and  under)  21-24. 

In  New  York,  receipts  of  shrimp 
from  the  Gulf  States  on  the  Salt 
Water  market  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  Friday  at  8  A.  M.  consisted  of 
2,200  pounds  fresh  from  Missis¬ 
sippi,  90,400  pounds  fresh  from 
Louisiana,  24,000  pounds  frozen 
from  Mississippi  and  38,000  pounds 
frozen  from  Texas.  Shrimp  sold 
as  follows  during  the  week  ending 
Saturday:  Louisiana  (20-22)  21- 
22  (23-25)  20-21  (28-30)  19. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.90  for  No.  1  small;  $2  for  No.  1 
medium  and  $2.10  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.80  per  dozen  for  five  ounce; 
$3.60  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 


OHIO  CANNER  CROPS  SHORT  COURSE 
For 

Field  Men,  Growers,  Canners,  Supply  Men 
and  County  Agricultural  Agents 
Campbell  Hall  Auditorium 
February  10,  1942 

Discussion  Leader — J.  H.  Boyd,  Exten¬ 
sion  Horticulturist,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

10:00  A.  M.  The  tomato  plant  —  its 
habits  and  requirements.  Experiment¬ 
al  results  with  tomatoes  in  1941 — Dr. 
John  Bushnell,  in  charge  Canning 
Crops  Research,  Agr.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

11:00  A.  M.  How  we  can  increase  our 
yields  and  quality  of  sweet  corn,  peas 
and  other  canning  crop  vegetables  in 
1942 — Dr.  H.  D.  Brown,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

12:15  P.  M.  Pomerene  Hall  Room  309 
— Luncheon. 

Address — Canned  Vegetables  and  the 
1942  Food-For-Freedom  Program — Dr. 
J.  A.  Hall,  Member  Ohio  Agr.  Defense 
Board,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Discussion  Leader — R.  C.  Sharp,  Presi¬ 
dent  Ohio  Cannei's  Ass’n.,  Rockford, 
Ohio. 

1:30  P.  M.  Summary  of  1941  tomato 
inspection.  Problems  of  the  field  men 
and  producers — M.  W.  Baker,  Federal 
Inspector  in  charge  of  State-Federal 
Inspection  Service,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

2:30  P.  M.  How  the  field  man  can  help 
solve  the  canning  crop  disease  problem 


— Dr.  C.  C.  Allison,  Extension  Path¬ 
ologist,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

4:00  P.  M.  How  shall  we  guard  against 
the  pea  aphis,  tomato  horn  worm,  corn 
insects  and  other  canning  crop  pests. 
Questions  and  answers — T.  H.  Parks, 
Extension  Entomologist,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

5:00  P.  M.  Inspection  of  vegetable 
greenhouses  and  machinery  display. 

6:00  P.  M.  Banquet  —  Pomerene  Hall — 
Room  309 — Entertainment. 

The  1942  conference  or  school  will  cen¬ 
ter  around  the  defense  program.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  acquaint  field  men 
and  farmers  with  the  most  effective  and 
most  economical  methods  of  producing 
vegetables  for  canning.  Vegetables  are 
attacked  by  an  unusually  large  number 
of  insect  and  disease  pests.  Some  new 
control  measures  which  are  especially  ef¬ 
fective  will  be  presented  during  the 
school.  A  special  effort  will  be  made  to 
describe  and  illustrate  common  diseases 
and  insects  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
field  men  and  farmers  in  meeting  the 
1942  crop  production  goal. 


ALL-RAIL  NOW  ESSENTIAL 

Complete  suspension  of  intercoastal 
steamship  services  with  completion  of 
voyages  now  under  way  in  both  dii'ections 
makes  mandatory  all-rail  shipments  of 
West  Coast  canned  and  other  foods, 
which  formerly  moved  eastward  largely 
by  the  water  carriers.  Similarly,  some 
eastern  canned  foods  packs  which  in  noi’- 
mal  times  move  to  the  Pacific  Coast  by 
steamer  must  now  go  all-rail,  or  be 
discontinued. 

Many  canners  and  distributors  had  an¬ 
ticipated  the  current  action,  which  is 
caused  by  Governmental  requisition  of 
the  remaining  ships  in  the  intercoastal 
service.  This  fleet,  which  two  years  ago 
numbered  some  125  carriers,  has  been 
consistently  cut  down  since  until  there 
ai’e  currently  but  40  vessels  plying  the 
east-west  coast  run. 

During  the  closing  quai’ter  of  1941, 
even  before  this  country’s  involvement  in 
hostilities,  many  distributors  began  rush¬ 
ing  eastward  shipments  of  canned  foods 
which  would  normally  have  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  remain  in  canners’  warehouses 
until  after  the  tui’n  of  the  year.  This 
action  was  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  rapidly-expanding  defense  program 
might  lead  to  a  shortage  of  freight  cars, 
and  hence  interfere  with  shipments  later 
on.  After  the  outbreak  of  war,  this 
movement  was  accelerated,  influenced  by 
the  additional  factors  of  inability  of  can¬ 
ners  to  secure  war  risk  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  for  their  warehouses. 

Hence,  while  the  suspension  of  inter¬ 
coastal  steamship  service  means  in¬ 
creased  freight  costs  for  canned  foods, 
sufficient  of  the  1941  packs  have  been 
moved  to  mitigate  against  any  shortages 
resulting  from  delays  in  getting  freight 
cai's  for  such  shipments. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^.......»... . 

Large,  No.  2Vti . .  . 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.60 

Tips.  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

E.'c.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


8.26 

1.15 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25 

1.40 

6.25 

1.06 

1.16 

6.00 

5.60 

2.00 

2.55 

6.25 

1.75 

1.40 

1.40 

6.25 

1.22'/. 

5.25 

1.35 

2.00 

2.45 

.82'/.  1.00 
4.00  4.85 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 


No.  2  Fresh  White...'.., 


No.  2  Soaked.. 


Whole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2'/4  . 

No.  10  .  4 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  . 

No.  10  .  3 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2>^  .  1 

No.  10  .  3 

Diced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  .  3 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

Diced,  No.  2 . 67'/.  .80 

No.  10  .  3.25  ■  3.75 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std  No.  2 . 721/4  . 

Fancy  No.  2 .  1.15  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ( 

Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . — ...»  1.05  1.25 

12-oz.  vac . .  . 

No.  10 . 5.75  6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.00  1.02^ 

No.  10  .  5.50  5.75 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . - . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 _ _  1.10  1.10 

No.  10  . 5.75  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  - 

No.  10  .  5.00  5.25 

Std.  No.  2 . 87V4  . 

No.  10  .  4.75  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.15  1.25 

No.  10  . 6.00  6.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.00  1.05 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


West  Coast 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Low 

High 

Std.  No.  2 . 

3.35 

3.50 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.40 

3.50 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

3.30 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

3.35 

3.50 

No.  10  . 

2.86 

3.00 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

3.00 

3.16 

No.  10  . 

2.55 

2.90 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

11.25 

11.50 

HOMINY 

.95  1.07% 

5.25  5.75 

.871/2  .95 

5.00  5.50 


Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2'/4  . 66 

No.  10  .  2.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 90  .95 

No.  10  .  4.50  4.76 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 70  .771 

No.  10  . . .  3.60  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.45  1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.40  1.45 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.30  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.40  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  1.25  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  43 .  1.05  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.10  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  33 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 .  1.00  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  5.25  6.36 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  5.00  . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is .  .  1-'15 


nominal 

nominal 

1.50 

1.55 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s . 

nominal 

nominal 

8.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 

nominal 

nominal 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 

nominal 

nominal 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s.... 

7.00  . 

nominal 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 

.95  1.15 

1.00  1.10 

.90 

.90 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

5.50  6.25 

nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 

.85  .87'/. 

.80  .90 

.80 

.85 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  23.. 

4.50  4.75 

nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 

.67''.  .70 

nominal 

No.  to  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.80  .90 

nominal 
nominal 
.85  . 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.05 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.75 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.25 

No.  2  Ungraded .  1.05 

Snaked,  2s  .  -67% 

lOs  .  3.00 

Illackeye.  28,  Soaked . 62% 


1.05  1.16 

nominal 
1.00  1.05 

nominal 


nominal 

1.10  . 

nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 
.90  .95 

nominal 


.70  _ 

2.00  2.36 


nominal 

nominal 


/ 


3.60 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy.  No.  2 . 

.70 

.75 

.80  . 

No.  2'/.  . 

. 90 

1.02'/. 

.85 

1.00 

.92'/j  . 

No.  id  . 

.  3.00 

3.50 

2.75 

3.25 

3.10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.85 

.75 

.70  .75 

.66 

.70 

No.  2'/!  . 

. . 90 

.97'/. 

.85 

.95 

.85  .90 

No.  10  . 

. .  2.90 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

2.65  2.75 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.  1.17' 

1.20 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 

No.  2 ',4  . 

1.65 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

.  5..50 

5.75 

withdrawn 

withdrawn 
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Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Ck>rn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.  1.00 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.10  1.26 

.  .. 

Triple  No.  2 _ _ _ _ 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  Na  2,  Dry  Pack....^.......... 

1.06  1.10 

Nn  2%  . 

1.27%  1.35 
1.17%  . 

No.  8.  Squat  Vac . . 

No.  in  . 

4.00  4.25 

N<i  2%  . 

1.37%  1.40 

4.80  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

1.10  1.26 

l.lfi  . 

1.25 

1.60 

No: '2%  _ _ 

1.40  1.65 

No.  10  . 

6.26  . 

5.26 

.65  . 

nominal 
.  1.05 

No.  2  . 

1.00  1.05 

No  2%  . 

1.35  . 

1.45 

1.35 

4.50 

No.  l6' . . 

4.75  5.00 

5.60  . 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 _ 

. 61 

nominal 

.86 

No.  2  . . 

.97%  1.00 

1.00  . 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

1.32  V . 

1.30  1.35 

1.20 

1.25 

No.  l6' . 

4.65  . 

nominal 

3.85 

3.90 

TOM.4.TO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.47%  .50 

3.75  4.00 

.42%  .46 

4.25  4.50 

No.  10 ..: . 

3.75 

4.00 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.45  .47% 

.40  .42% 

.65 

No.  10  . 

3.50  3.75 

4.00  . 

3.50 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . . 

No  ann  (ia%  07.)  . 

60  . 

.56 

.60 

No.  2  (18  oz7) . : . 

.80  . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.85  . 

.90  . 

.82%  . 

.80 

.85 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

1.75  1.85 

No.  10  . . . 

3.25  3.75 

3.50  3.75 

3.25 

3.50 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . — 

. 86 

.76  _ 

No.  2%  . . 

_  1.26 

. 

. 

No.  16  . 

_  4.00 

3.60  _ 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Eastern  Central  Weet  Coast 

Low  Hish  Low  Hish  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey.,  No.  2% . . .  .  .  2.16  2.2B 

Choice,  No.  _ _ _ _ _ _  .......  . .  2.00  2.10 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  .  .  1.87%  1.90 

Fey..  No.  10 - -  -  7.30  7.B0 

Choice.  No.  10 . .  .  6.80  7.00 

Std..  No.  10 .  .  6.16  6.25 

S.  P.  Pie.  No.  10 . .  . .  6.26  6.60 

Water.  No.  10 . . .  . .  6.00  6.25 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2^...^.^..^  1.77% 


No.  10  . . . .  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 1.90 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.46 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.36 

Std.,  No.  2% .  2.16 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . . . 

Std..  No.  10 . . 


No.  10  Pie.  S.  P. 


2.40  2.66 

2.10  2.30 

1.90  2.00 

7.76  8.26 

7.00  7.60 

6.30  6.60 

4.76  6.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

PINEAPPLE  Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

Fancy  No.  1  Flat........................„  .  .  .90  .97% 

No.  211  Cyl .  1.07%  1.10 

No.  2  Tall .  1.80 

No.  2%  .  .  2.05  2.15 

No.  10  in  Juice . . .  .  6.90  7.40 

No.  10  in  Syrup .  .  7.76  . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 57% 

. 77% 

.  1.15 


2.75 

6.50 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  9.50 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  10.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.36 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.36 


1.66 


.  1.66 

11.00  .  . 

2.40  2.60 

2.46  3.60 


No.  10,  water. 


Na  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

4.60 

4.75 

5.25  . 

.  5.00 

.  6.35 

5.25 

5.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

.90 

4.10 

.85 

4.00 

1.00  . 

4.50  . 

1.00 

4.75 

Canned  Fish 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb .  7.60  . 

%  lb . .  4.25  . 


OYSTERS  Southern  Northwest  Selects 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%.  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice 

Na  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy.. 
No.  10,  Choice.. 
No.  10  Std . 


Std.,  4  oz. 


2.10 

2.25 

1.95 

1.70 

1.60 

6.76 

6.76 

7.00 

SALMON 

1.40 

1.86 


BLACKBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2 . .  .  .  nominal 

No.  3  . . .  .  nominal 

No.  10,  water .  .  nominal 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . . .  . 

No.  10  .  9.00  .  .  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 _ _  1.50  1.65  1.55  .  . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10..........„  8.50  .  8.00  8.60  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% .  .  2.65  2.76 

Choice,  No.  2% .  .  2.40  2.60 

Std.,  No.  2% .  .  2.30  2.46 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . .  .  nominal 

Choice,  No.  10 .  .  nominal 

Std.,  No.  10 . . .  .  nominal 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . .  .  .  2.75  2.80 

No.  10  . . .  •  .  8.75  9.00 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  oz.  . . . . 52  V*  .56  .  . 

No.  2  . .  1.05  1.12%  .  . 

No.  6  .  2.77%  3.00  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 70  .82%  .67%  .70  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.67%  1.87%>  1.45  1.50  . 

No.  10 .  3.25  3.65  3.15  .  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 .  .  1.26  1.85 

Nc,  10  _  _  _ _  6.00  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  .  .  nominal 

Flat,  No.  % . —  .  .  nominal 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 _ _  _  _  nominal 

Flat,  No.  1 . . .  .  nominal 

No.  %  . .  .  .  nominal 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  .  .  nominal 

Flat,  No.  % . .  .  .  nominal 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  .  .  nominal 

No.  %  . —  .  .  nominal 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . .  .  .  nominal 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall..........  .  .  nominal 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

No.  1.  Small . .  .  1.76  2.00  . 

Nc.  1,  Medium . .  .  1.85  2.10  . 

No.  1.  Large .  1.95  2.20  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key. . . . . .  . . 

%  Oil,  Keyless........... _ .............  4.26  .  .  . 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  .  .......  ...... 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . _......  5.00  .  .  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  3.50  .  .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s .  .  .  _ . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s .  .  nominal 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey..  Yel.,  Is.  24’8 . . .  .  nominal 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . nominal 

%s  . nominal 

%s  . nominal 

Light  Meat.  Is . nominal 

%s  .  nominal 

%s  .  nominal 
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Tomato  Baskets 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


COMPREHENSIVE 

INSURANCE 

PROTECTION 

which  protects  you  automatically 

FOR  THE  RIGHT  AMOUNT 

AT  ALL  TIMES . 

AT  MINIMUM  COST  .  .  . 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


BEDFORD 


EXHAUST  BOX 

PIVOT  CHAIN  TYPE,  FOR  ANY  SIZE 
#  ^  CAN,  FOR  EITHER  STEAM 

OR  WATER. 


A 


Pi  edmont  labelCoim  panv 

I N  COR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


VI  RC  1  N  I  A 


WIDTH 

LENGTH 

CAPACITY 

SPEED 

WITHOUT  JAR  or  SPILL! 


Handles  from  No.  1s  to  No.  10s  without  change* 
Write  For  Complete  Information 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO. 

BERLIN,  WISCONSIN 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  '*Canable’*. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  For  my 
copy  IF  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  Famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  aU  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Buck  Bean  Snipper  practically  new,  motor 
driven,  complete  with  hopper  and  picking  table.  Adv.  2587, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  M  &  S  Cream  Style  Corn  Filler  with  Cooker 
Tank;  1  Monitor  Bean  Grader,  fair  condition,  used  last  year. 
Red  Lodge  Canning  Co.,  Stevensville,  Mont. 


FOR  SALE — Two  125-gallon  Steam  Jacketed  Aluminum 
Kettles;  two  Bronze  Metal  Pulp  Finishers;  one  A.  K.  Robins 
Steam  Hoist;  one  Monitor-Thomas  Tomato  Scalder;  one  25  h.p. 
Steam  Engine;  one  15  h.p.  Steam  Engine.  All  the  above  in  good 
condition.  Sumter  Packing  Corp.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
capacity  approximately  150  No.  2  cans  per  minute;  1  Skin  Pump. 
Adv.  2585,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE— FACTORIES _ 

FOR  SALE — Well  equipped  pea  and  corn  cannery  in  a  fertile 
farming  section  of  Pennsylvania.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  H.  L. 
Sell,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Established  cannery,  near  Baltimore,  ample 
acreage,  storage.  Railroad  Siding;  or  will  lease  experienced  per¬ 
son  and  help  finance,  on  agreed  terms.  Adv.  2578,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — At  Watersville,  Maryland,  Land,  Building,  Boiler, 
Hoist,  other  machinery,  all  for  $600  or  will  sell  separately.  E.  L. 
Crowl,  Westminster,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  Manning,  S.  C.  Can 
contract  unlimited  acreage  Spinach,  Turnip  Greens,  Asparagus, 
Beans,  Peaches,  Tomatoes,  Okra,  Pimientos.  Frame  building 
100  feet  X  200  feet.  Work  room  100  feet  x  100  feet  with  concrete 
floor.  Reasonable  price.  Sumter  Packing  Corp.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 


WANTED— FACTORI ES 


WANTED — Cannery.  To  buy  or  lease  Florida  Cannery 
equipped  to  pack  fruits  and  vegetables  and  fruit  juices.  Give 
location,  capacity,  equipment,  raw  products  obtainable,  labor 
situation,  price  and  terms.  Adv.  2584,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Van  Camp’s  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed,  Indiana 
Certified.  Let  us  quote  on  your  1942  requirements.  Quality  of 
tomatoes  from  this  Baltimore  strain  equal  or  better  than  any 
on  our  market  today.  Van  Camp’s,  Inc.,  2002  S.  East  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED  —  Salvaged  Canned  Foods,  Will  pay  cash  for 
rusty,  buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any 
quantity.  Address  Box  A-2552,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Plant  Manager,  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  Production  Manager.  Twenty-seven  years’  California 
canning  experience  in  large  plants.  Thorough  practical  and 
technical  experience  in  all  departments.  Capable  assuming  plant 
management  and  production  responsibility  of  any  size  plant  or 
plants  packing  diversified  commodities.  Knowledge  improved 
methods.  Correspondence  and  inquiry  invited.  Reference  fur¬ 
nished.  Address  Box  B-2559,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  or  Plant  Manager. 
Years  of  experience  in  large  California  canneries.  Technical 
and  practical  knowledge  new  methods.  Capable  assuming  full 
responsibility  diversified  packs  field  to  can.  Go  anywhere. 
References  furnished.  Adv.  2571,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — 36  years  old.  Raised  in  canning  busi¬ 
ness;  past  eleven  years  spent  in  general  management  vegetable 
canning  plant;  corn  main  pack.  Capable  any  responsible  position, 
including  general  management.  Adv.  2586,  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Nea  6th  Edition 

PubUshtd  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 


‘‘They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts” 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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l/fie  Ifoun' 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

260  Pages  of  Canning  References.  Per  Copy  $1.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


THE  “MARY”  OF  TODAY 

“I  hear  zoologists  have  found  a  lamb  in  South  America  that 
can  run  forty  miles  an  hour.” 

“That’s  the  only  kind  of  lamb  that  could  keep  up  with  Mary 
nowadays.” 


THE  CUSTOMER 

This  is  the  first  tender  steak  I’ve  ever  had  in  your  shop. 

Meat  Cutter — My  goodness,  you  must  have  got  the  guv’nors. 

GOOD  REASON 

Irish  Traffic  Officer  (to  speeder) — Have  you  a  permit  for  driv¬ 
ing  an  automobile? 

Speeder — Sure;  I  have  got  it  here  in  my  pocketbook. 

Officer — That’s  all  right.  If  ye’ve  got  it  I  don’t  need  to  look 
at  it.  If  ye  didn’t  have  one  I’d  have  to  see  it. 

A  MISTAKE 

Little  Willie  (running  home) — Oh,  mother,  there’s  going  to  be 
trouble  down  at  the  Jones  market. 

Mother — Why  ? 

Willie — Mrs.  Jones  has  a  baby  girl  and  Mr.  Jones  had  a  sign 
in  his  window  for  a  week,  “Boy  Wanted.” 

EXPERT 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  pilot  of  the  steamboat,  “I’ve  been  on  this 
river  so  long  I  know  where  every  stump  is.” 

Just  then  the  boat  struck  a  stump  which  shook  it  from  stem 
to  stern. 

“There,”  he  continued,  “that’s  one  of  them  now.” 

MAKING  IT  HOT 

Tillie — But,  mother,  I  can’t  marry  him.  He’s  an  atheist,  and 
doesn’t  believe  there  is  a  hell. 

Mother — Go  ahead  and  marry  him,  and  between  us  we’ll  con¬ 
vince  him  he’s  wrong. 

HE  MUST  BE  IN  XOVE 

Cop — You  say  the  judge  is  absent-minded?” 

Clerk — Well,  in  court  today  he  dismissed  the  prisoner,  sen¬ 
tenced  the  jury,  scratched  his  desk  and  hit  himself  on  the  head 
with  the  gavel.” 

“I  have  courted  your  daughter  for  fifteen  years.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?” 

“To  marry  her.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  darned.  I  thought  you  wanted  a  pension  or 
something.” 


FAVORED  BY  MANY 

The  professor  had  just  finished  an  evening  talking  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  his  works,  when  a  lady  said:  “Oh,  Professor, 
I  have  so  enjoyed  your  talk.  Scott  is  a  great  favorite  of  mine.” 

“Indeed,”  said  the  Professor,  “What  one  of  his  books  do  you 
like  best.” 

“Oh,”  said  the  lady,  “I  haven’t  read  any  of  his  books,  but 
I  am  so  fond  of  his  Emulsion — I’ve  used  a  lot  of  that.” 

POSSIBLY  A  SAD  AWAKENING 

Patient  (awakening  after  a  prolonged  fever  spell)  :  “Where 
am  I,  in  heaven?” 

His  wife;  “No,  dear;  you  are  right  here  with  me.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mirs. 

B  rl  n  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

B  rl  n  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
i  untlsy  Miq.  t-o.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cc,;t  V.ner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

P  rl  n  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAaS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruita. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  I.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Ro)')ins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'^^cott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

'  yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

;.sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niai^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS,  Cooking. 

'  Hin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

_  nisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

~'od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  111. 
H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

'’■riin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

’  mtley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

•a  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
tt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber.  Wire. 

riin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

-  .".isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
l.i  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

■^rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^  hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

^5tt  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  1^1.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VACUUM  PANS, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY 


E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SUKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Ch^man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  BerUn,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  ior  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag|ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES  (Wood). 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va 
CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS.  Cleansers. 

FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Worcester  Salt  Co.,  New  York  City 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Chicago-Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Easton,  Md. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Patent  No.  2,  111,  285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  Ien3th  oF  scalding  time 
oF  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  oF 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  For  copy  oF  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 

wMmm 


^Artistic 

lABELS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

eALTlMORE.MD. 


/iifa/U  <Mi-Spjeed 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste,  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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A *ie4M lcJto^-i<X4M4ia  JUimahean 


CLARK'S  BUSH  LIMA 

develofiiea  ettiVtelM  uUtUin  ou^  aiMt  o^UfCuu^atitm. 

EXCLUSIVELY  ASGROW 

To  cut  down  labor  on  your  picking  belts,  we  have  been  work¬ 
ing  since  1925  to  develop  a  green-seeded  bush  lima  bean.  Now 
we  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  it.  Clark’s  Bush  Lima  will 
produce  practically  100%  green-colored  beans,  not  only  when  cut 
at  prime  canning  or  freezing  stage,  but  also  at  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  maturity.  Its  advantages  will  be  obvious  to  every  packer. 

Folder  illustrated  in  natural  color  sent  on  request 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  Office:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Breeders  and  growers  of  vegetable  seeds  since  1856 

Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis 
Milford,  Conn.  •  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 


